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We honor their fidelity to the truth as they see it. We 
should respect them less if they were willing to entrust 
the interests of religion to those whom they believe to 
be incapable of understanding it. We respect them 
also, and all the more because they can distinguish 
between the qualities which make one a defender of a 
particular form of faith and those which make a man 
an efficient administrator of a civil trust. 


rd 


ATTENTION has been called none too soon to the danger 
which threatens Liberia. While all Africa is on the dis- 
secting table, and each European power is clamoring 
for its share, Liberia has not escaped the notice of the 
nations that have claims on contiguous territory. Liberia 
has not fulfilled the expectations of the founders, and 
has not made good the prophecies of those who declared 
that, if the negroes were given liberty and self-government, 
their republic would quickly take rank with other civilized 
nations. It has proved to be a weakling that must be 
protected, and common justice requires that it should 
be protected and assisted until it reaches the highest 
degree of development of which the race is capable. 
If it were possible, as it is not, to transport our ten 
millions of American negroes to Africa, we should expect 
the end of the movement to be disastrous. Africa now 
is a strange land to American negroes, quite as unfamiliar 
as it is to white men. 

5d 

UNDOUBTEDLY it is as true to-day, as it was two thou- 
sand years ago, that, ‘‘as the nail sticketh fast between 
the joinings of the stones, so doth sin stick close between 
buying and selling.”’ But a similar statement might be 
made about any kind of business or any mode of life. 
The most sacred relations are liable to perversion, and 
temptation to evil lurks in every opportunity whether 
material or spiritual. But, if all the buying and selling, 
and the business created thereby, were to be abolished, 
even so gradually as to take several years to bring it 
about, there would be a famine in the land which would 
destroy most of the inhabitants of our cities. 
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BUSINESS customs and relations which are the result 
of at least five thousand years of recorded human experi- 
ence could not be set aside without danger that is simply 
appalling. They who talk so glibly about taking pos- 
session of the property of the millionaires and restoring 
to the people the sources from which wealth is drawn, 
such as coal mines, oil wells, the minerals concealed in 
the mountains, and the land from which our crops 
are raised, would be absolutely incompetent to manage 
and control the milk supply of the country for a single 
day. Such as it is, a cup of milk is conveyed daily to 
every baby in the land, and the machinery of production 
and distribution, with its incidental evils, is compli- 
cated and effective beyond the wit of any man or 
any group of men to devise or control. 
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SociaL service has become such an artificial term that 
it has little relation to the common duties and finest 
opportunities which open before each individual. The 
nearest duty of every person, every church, every organ- 
ized community lies right at hand and is commonly over- 
looked in what are called plans for social service. Our 
socius is our nearest neighbor, the one to whom we are 
allied by our common rights, duties, and privileges, the 
man or the woman with whom we are compelled to work. 
Our first duty is to be found in the little circle in which 
our associates are living and working. Doing our duty 
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to them, the sphere of duty and opportunity naturally 
widens. We carry into the larger relations of life the 
rules and principles according to which we order our 
common life. When, by experience and fidelity, we have 
attained wisdom and insight into the larger affairs of 
the State and nation, we shall be called to more con- 
spicuous, but perhaps not more important, service to the 
community. Social service, organized and official, may 
have little relation to the deeper needs of society. 


ad 


Aut, that is good in the many social and religious cults 
of our time may be found in the principles upon which 
our liberal churches are founded. They who feel com- 
pelled to go outside of the churches and teachings of 
liberal religion have, we think, never applied the prin- 
ciples of their religion to the conduct of life. Among 
the quick and the dead who best illustrate that form of 
religion which we cherish, the marked characteristics 
are, and have been, fidelity to duty, belief in the spiritual _ 
universe, trust in the Divine Providence, a cheerful 
courage in the presence of danger and difficulty, and a 
serene confidence which sickness and sorrow could not 
becloud and destroy. What more can come from any 
form of faith cure, mental healing, or other form of 
psycho-therapeutics? Whoever has had much experi- 
ence knows that cheerful serenity and wise helpfulness 
mark the old age of the men and women who have been 
sustained by our faith and all through life have been 
steadfast at their posts of duty. 


Unitartanism. 


Unitarianism at home and abroad is exciting a great 
deal of attention, but the present situation has some very 
peculiar aspects. Formerly Unitarians were under fire, 
and were referred to in scornful terms as a small and 
decaying sect soon to pass out of existence. An almost 
comical aspect of the situation to-day is that, while the 
prophets continue to forewarn Unitarianism that it 
must engage in a meditation on death, the force of the 
attack is not directed against Unitarians, but against 
other religious bodies that are supposed to be gravitating 
in the direction of this baleful heresy. 

Within an hour there have passed through the editor’s 
hands three denominational papers, representing as many 
different churches, in which attention is called to the fact 
that Protestantism, in some of its branches, is fast ap- 
proaching the Unitarian position. Congregationalism, 
especially in England and America, is pointed at and 
warned in solemn tones that the Unitarian rapids are 
not far in advance, and that the cataract and the whirl- 
pool are just beyond. One paper puts in the same list 
of tendencies which are to be avoided, Romanism, 
paganism, and Unitarianism. These three tendencies 
are supposed to include all the dangers and evils which 
will tempt and beset those Protestant Christians who 
turn away from the narrow path of orthodox interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, a belief in the trinity and a 
belief in the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Saturday Review, which is not a religious paper, 
has warned the Church of England not to coquette 
with the dissenting element in England because it is 
notoriously on the way to Unitarianism. Of course the 
meaning of the warning is that it is on the way not 
only to Unitarianism, but to the lamentable fate which 
soon or late is to overtake this specious heresy. 

Another aspect of the case, which is to the present 
writer unaccountable, is the eagerness of some of our 
brethren, especially in England, to lay aside the Uni- 
tarlan name and to be known by some other descriptive 
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title. Just as all the world has begun to attach to the 
word a definite meaning which is not only accurate, but 
honorable, some of our brethren would surrender all the ad- 
vantages of their position, and all the hard-won reputation 
achieved by the forerunners of our faith, and, because 
the word “‘Unitarian”’ is said to cover a dogmatic assump- 
tion, would betake themselves to some secluded spot 
where, under a new name, they would be free to work 
without the trammels of dogmatism. The world of 
those who know how to distinguish things that differ, if 
they followed these modest undogmatic brethren into 
their seclusion, would ask why they retreated from a well- 
defended position when a host of allies were on the way 
to join them, and why they gave up the only name which, 
to the world in general, had a definite meaning and was 
a signboard pointing to the position which they occupied. 

Some of the assailants of Unitarianism, but especially 
those who are very much opposed to the migration of 
the Andover School to Cambridge, hold up the alleged 
crimes of our Unitarian forefathers to enhance the 
solemnity of their warnings. These Andover Congrega- 
tionalists, and others who associate with them and sym- 
pathize with what is called liberal orthodoxy, are told 
that these heretical Unitarians whom they are approach- 
ing, gained their present position by evil practices. One 
editor even goes so far as to say, what on the face of, it 
is a preposterous absurdity, that ‘‘the ministers with 
Unitarian views, supported by the unconverted element 
brought into the churches by the half-way covenant, 
held most of the church properties, and compelled the 
evangelical Congregationalists to go out and build new 
churches for themselves.’’ ‘This statement reminds us of 
the definition of a crab prepared for the French ency- 
clopedia; namely, ‘‘the crab is a small red fish that walks 
backward.” ‘The definition was submitted to Cuvier, the 
great naturalist, whose comment was that it was excel- 
lent, excepting that the crab was not a fish, wasn’t red, 
and it did not walk backward. Ministers never con- 
trolled the property, no orthodox church members were 
driven out, and the suits which were decided by the 
Supreme Court were brought by Congregational church 
members who went out and then claimed the property 
which they had left. The courts decided that the 
property belonged to those who occupied it, and not to 
those who had seceded from it. As we have’ several 
times before said, the late Prof. J. B. Thayer of the Har- 
vard Law School told us that this decision was in line 
with a series going back to early colonial days, and he 
did not see how it could have been different. 

The important thing for us now is to remember that 
Unitarianism, owing to many popular movements and 
questions, is coming at last into the light of publicity. 
It is a phenomenon which has made all the religious 
world of Europe and America sit up and take notice. 
No intelligent and liberal Unitarian of the better sort 
has ever desired to make another ism, another sect, 
another rival denomination which would get influence 
and authority like that exercised by the great historic 
churches. The best men and women among us have 
always aimed to make our religious influence sweet, 
strong, and pervasive like the fresh air, the light, and 
the pure water which we are trying to introduce into all 
our cities and houses. Light, life, liberty, have excited 
the ambition and satisfied the faith of our great workers, 
have given to them a mission and a hope, and have at 
last given to the name, which they did not choose and 
which was once a badge of outlawry, an honorable sig- 
nificance, and called to it the attention of all thoughtful 
men and women. Even the attacks which have been 
made upon us during the last few weeks have wrought 

in our favor and have relieved us of all duty and obli- 
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gation to set up a shout in our own defence. In the great 
world of Christianity, as a denomination, we occupy a 
position similar to that of the tiny republics of Andorra 
and San Marino. Our integrity is guaranteed, and the 
principles for which we stand are daily winning victories 
which are noteworthy. 


About Biasing Boys. 


Individuality is something that has its roots so far 
back in character that it has rights of its own as soon as 
born into this life. A boy or a girl is something very 
definite, and the problem of all problems is how to edu- 
cate and train this individual something without biasing 
it away from its rightful self. When we study the con- 
ditions that surround our boys and girls, there is no wonder 
that most of them succumb and become indefinite and 
undefinable somethings. Counting out those who fall 
under the influence of miscellaneous street life there 
are not by any means as many strong characters de- 
veloped as easily might be and ought to be. It seems 
to us that this is the real and the true work of organized 
society. Home begins at the cradle, and the child is 
fortunate who is taught at home to do any thinking and 
investigating for himself. 

Our young people are passed over from the home to 
outside influences quite too soon. Notwithstanding all 
that has been done for individualism by educational 
leaders, like Richter and Froebel, there still remains a 
mechanical tendency in our schools to make the young 
over after a single pattern. Criticisms that bear on this 
point generally rest at the evil of establishing uniformity, 
overlooking the larger fact that this uniformity is, after 
all, very limited. Every school has its own pattern, so 
that we may say that in the United States there are some 
thousands of character patterns for young people. It is 
rare to find the teacher or the school that has the single 
aim to develop the boy or girl as nature made them. 
Education is largely a failure in leaving undisturbed that 
fine and royal something which constitutes selfhood. 
The elective system, of which so much was hoped, is a 
flat failure. Young people are set to make choices 
beyond their experience and generally out of range of 
their natural faculties. Boys at fifteen years of age are 
rarely qualified to lay out a course of mental training 
that looks far ahead into their future lives. Nature in- 
tended nothing of this sort when she placed them under 
parental tutelage. Probably a worse muddle never re- 
sulted than that which comes from setting before college 
boys a dozen or a score of elective groups of classical and 
scientific studies. There is no one at hand to guide the 
boy, and the inclination of teachers is naturally to secure 
as many students as possible in his own department. 

Now pass the boy over to the church, and what must 
be the result of our modern religious teaching? The 
answer may be that, outside of the Sunday-school, the 
church does very little teaching at all. The pastor holds 
his relations very closely with the adults, while those who 
most need care must get it in the Sunday-school or no- 
where. We are not attacking the work of our ministers 
nor pointing out their shortcomings. The difficulty 
is with the system. Our Sunday-school work is quite 
too much at random, and it lacks almost altogether a 
high-school department. Bible classes are composed 
mainly of elderly people, and they are expected to go 
through with some section of the Scriptures on the basis 
that they are studying inspired literature. It is a very 
serious problem with Protestant churches, what shall be 
done organically to teach, inform, and develop the young 
people. Now consider the very large number who come 
under religious instruction mainly of a very biasing sort,— 
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that is, become the victims of revivalists,—and we can 
comprehend {the mischief in some degree. We believe 
that no more serious injury can be done to one of these 
young people than to carry him |through what is techni- 
cally called a conversion. ‘This is accomplished mainly 
by pounding down his individuality suppressing his desire 
for investigation, and finally compelling his assent to a 
creed of which he has no real knowledge. 

Our plea is for an appeal to the original manhood or 
womanhood which lies back of youth and is the com- 
mon property of all rightly begotten children. We have 
seen something of this sort in the more advanced schools, 
and we are not unacquainted with pastors whose influence 
is powerful for developing fine characters, but who never 
let their own individualities run over or unduly bias those 
whom they instruct. We hold that wisdom demands of 
parents to preserve their children from the influence of 
hypnotic preachers. We have seen more than one 
brought under a spell, and then hurried into church 
membership, and, after a period of perfunctory duties, 
make a break for liberty. The probabilities are that 
thereafter the moral nature will be torpid, if not entirely 
dead to higher aspirations. A crowded church is not the 
right gauge of a minister’s value, but his capacity for 
minute service for the individuals that come within his 
influence. The real minister does not convert, he in- 
spires; and this is exactly the office of a wise teacher. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Dimension of our Work. 


The copies of the Annual Report of the Association 
have been sent individually to all our ministers and to 
the life members of the Association and in packages to 
all the churches. It is very much to be hoped that the 
reports will now be thoroughly distributed and carefully 
read. There is no way in which all the people interested 
in this work can be individually reached from headquar- 
ters. We must depend upon the good will, industry, 
and attention of the local ministers and friends to see 
that the pamphlets reach the people of our independent 
congregations. ‘There is no better way of rousing interest 
in the cause in which we are all enlisted than in putting 
into the hands of every Unitarian the record of a year 
of our work together. It was a pleasure to receive just 
now a cheerful and characteristic note from one of the 
veteran leaders of our fellowship, who is usually pretty 
rough-tongued about’ the inadequacy of some of our 
endeavors. In this letter he speaks of his delight in 
the ‘‘admirable report of a wonderful year of adminis- 
tration,’ and congratulates the Association upon ‘‘such 
remarkable and honorable success.” - ‘‘I can remember,” 
he writes, ‘“when we thought $5,000 a year a good average 
income for the Association; but it is not the amount of 
money which is a remarkable feature of this historical 
document, it is the breadth and depth of our adminis- 
tration. Any one who knows, as I do, the radical diffi- 
culties which handicap effort, will be as delighted and 
surprised as I am.” 

I venture to hope that a careful reading of the report 
will reveal to some of my fellow-workers the unexpected 
dimensions of the work in which we are all engaged. 
The report itself can speak only of things actually done, 
and yet a reader ought to discover in it something of 
the spirit that animates all these endeavors, and some- 
thing of the length, breadth, depth, and height of it all. 
It has something of what Phillips Brooks called the 
“Symmetry of life.’’ Here is a work which has depth. 
It is well rooted in the wholesome soil of an historic 
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past. It is established in the hearts of many generous 
people. It is conscious of the impulse derived from the 
well-directed labors of three generations of wise and 
devoted friends and administrators. 

Here is a work that has length. 
lines, and pursues an unswerving course. It is no weak, 
invertebrate enterprise without definite purpose. It is 
conscious of a distinct mission. Its lines of activity and 
development are indicated and prophesied by a special 
and unique character and plan. It is set to do a par- 
ticular task, and, through the confusion of theological 
thought and the whirl and hurry of human experience, 
it follows a clearly defined path of achievement. It 
proceeds by a straight and narrow road toward large 
ends and ideals. 

But length without breadth is hard and sharp. This 
work of ours has breadth. It keeps in sympathy with 
many forms of human thought and expression. It is 
open-minded, responsive to new ideas, receptive of fresh 
impressions. It joins in hearty co-operation with men 
of different traditions, names, and communions. Its 
endeavors cross the obstacles of oceans and mountains 
and the boundaries of creed and sect. While it has 
conceived a strong and distinctive purpose for itself, 
from which it cannot be turned aside, yet it enters into 
alliance with all unselfish endeavors for human welfare. 
Its work is kept from narrowness by the perpetual 
demand upon it that it shall reach and touch and help 
all other kinds of life. 

Then this work has height. It is conscious that it 
has some near relation to the working out in this world 
of the will of God. Like all public-spirited enterprises 
it feels the impulse that comes from the permanent 
sources of power. It has visions as well as good tradi- 
tions. It adds.to clear purpose and broad sympathies 
joy in helping to bring in God’s kingdom. 

If the work of this Association had only depth, it 
would be dry and fruitless. If it had only length, it would 
be narrow. If it had only breadth, it would be soft. 
If it had only length and breadth it would be thin. If 
it had only height, it would be vague and impractical. 
I trust the readers of the Annual Report will discover 
all four dimensions,—a dynamic out of the past, a well- 
directed, present energy of service, an outreaching good 
will to all brave comrades and good causes, and a hope 
and faith that ennobles and transfigures the task for 
which no one of us is sufficient. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


It is laid out on long 
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In the midst of a trip through a part of the ‘Solid 
South” which began in Kentucky on last Thursday and 
ended in West Virginia on the following Tuesday, William 
H. Taft held a long conference with President Roosevelt 
on Sunday at the White House, where the Republican 
nominee assured a delegation of reporters that his most 
recent observations of the political situation had con- 
vineed him that he would be elected to the Presidency. 
Mr. Taft’s trip through the South, the first ever under- 
taken by a Republican nominee for President, included 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
and West Virginia. At every public appearance the 
former Secretary of War attracted a large gatheririg, 
which heard him with respect, if not with enthusiasm. 
It is not expected by the Republican campaign leaders 
that the candidate’s appeal to the South will necessarily 
produce definite results in the pending struggle, but it is 
confidently believed by them that Mr. Taft’s invasion of 
the territory south of Mason and Dixon’s line will lay 
the foundation for future Republican activities there. 
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THE arrival of the fleet of sixteen American battleships 
at Yokohama last Sunday morning was made the occasion 
of a notable display of official and private cordiality by 
the Japanese. The crowds in the streets at both Yoko- 
hama and ‘Tokio supplemented, by their bearing 
toward the American sailors, the exceptionally amicable 
character of the reception accorded to the trans-Pacific 
guests by the government of the empire. The arrival 
of the American fleet was signalized, incidentally, by 
the most formidable display of naval strength in the har- 
bor of Yokohama that Japan has concentrated since the 
war with Russia. A notable feature of the escort to the 
American ships upon their entrance into the roadstead 
was the presence of a Japanese battleship for each Ameri- 
can vessel of the same class, making thirty-two fighting 
machines of the largest and most effective type, with the 
possible exception of the Dreadnought class, known to 
the science of naval construction. It was noted by news- 
paper observers that the Japanese ships fairly rivalled 
those of the visiting ‘navy in their appeal to the plaudits 
of the multitude. 

Od 


THE British Parliament at its first regular sitting of the 
present session, on October 13, received an object-lesson 
of the strength of the movement for woman suffrage. 
More than 100,000 persons, most of whom were women, 
besieged the House of Commons in an effort to enter the 
building and demand action by the representatives of 
the people. The police guard, which comprise more than 
5,000 policemen, mounted and on foot, succeeded in keep- 
ing the gates of the chamber inviolate. The one ‘‘suf- 
fragette’’ who succeeded in making her way into the his- 
toric precincts was quickly borne out bodily, and the in- 
cident ended with sundry police court proceedings on 
the following day. But the demonstration, which had 
been designed to arouse the British people to the urgency 
of the issue, apparently justified the expectations of its 
projectors. All England, with most of Scotland and part 
of Ireland, was impressed with the aggressive spirit of 
the movement. ; 

st 


THE Balkan controversy, in the opinion of the foreign 
office at London, was on the point of a tentative settle- 
ment on the evening of October 15, on lines laid down by 
Sir Edward Grey. The unexpected happened on the 
morrow, and for a tense twenty-four hours the best en- 
deavors of the diplomats were employed to prevent an 
immediate outbreak of hostilities between Turkey and 
Bulgaria. The danger arose out of the announcement at 
Sofia, on the morning of October 16, that Bulgaria would 
not pay an indemnity to Turkey for her newly acquired 
independence. ‘That declaration aroused an ebullition 
of wrath at Constantinople that threatened, until the 
morning of the following day, to embroil the two coun- 
tries in war without further notice. Pressure at both 
Sofia and Constantinople by the representatives of vari- 
ous powers, and especially of France, averted the danger 
for the time being and resulted in the discovery of a pos- 
sible basis for negotiations between Bulgaria and Turkey. 


a 


THE confusion was brought about by the blunder of 
some diplomat in permitting the premature publication 
of the draft of the agreement reached on October 15 by 
Great Britain, Russia, and France, for a revision of the 
treaty of Berlin. This agreement stipulated the payment 
of an-indemnity to Turkey by Bulgaria in return for the 
recognition of the independence of the latter country by 
the powers. The news caused a profound popular agita- 
tion in Sofia, where vigorous objection was made to the 
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indemnity plan, on the ground that Bulgaria, in declaring 
her independence on October 5, had merely asserted an 
already existing fact. The Bulgarian cabinet accord- 
ingly informed the powers that the required indemnity 
would not be paid. This declaration elicited an immedi- 
ate response from Constantinople, in the form of an order 
for the mobilization of an army corps in Asia Minor. To 
checkmate this move the Bulgarian government, it 
became known in Paris two hours after the issuance of the 
order of mobilization by the Porte, purposed to invade 
Turkish territory at once and strike at Adrianople. 
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AFTER a few hours of diplomatic effort at Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Constantinople, and Sofia, it was announced 
at the Turkish capital that Turkey had never intended 
to employ her Asiatic troops as a menace to Bulgaria. 
Shortly after that the Bulgarian government rescinded 
the order for the summoning of additional reserves to 
the colors, which had been issued three hours earlier, and 
conceded the possibility that Bulgaria might pay some 
sort of a consolatium to Turkey, not, however, as an in- 
demnity for independence, but as payment for the section 
of the Oriental Railway which runs through Eastern 
Roumelia and to the ownership of which Turkey lays 
claim, having built it at a time when Eastern Roumelia 
and Bulgaria were a part of the Ottoman Empire. The 
attitude of mutual compromise displayed by both Bul- 
garia and Turkey in response to representations from the 
powers served to clear up the situation appreciably. 


od 


Ir now appears to be a certainty that the conference 
of the powers to consider a revision of the treaty of Ber- 
lin, or to formulate a substitute for that instrument, will 
be an event of the nearfuture. Despite her undisguised 
anxiety to save Turkey’s face, as British diplomats 
frankly put it, Great Britain is confronted with the condi- 
tion that an attempt to deny the accomplished facts in 
the Balkans would be a more expensive and perilous 
undertaking than British statesmen care to contemplate. 
British endeavor, therefore, will confine itself to the task 
of minimizing as much as possible the humiliation and 
loss which recent events have brought upon Turkey. 
The recognition of the accomplished facts would leave 
so little of the original treaty in existence, even upon 
paper, that a new agreement would be needed to regulate 
the affairs of South-eastern Europe, especially in their 
relation to the world at large. 


Brevities, 


t* In the ministry, as in all other callings, there are old 
men of thirty and young men of seventy, with all sorts 
between. 


A good mother was wont to tell her children, to whom 
luxury was a stranger, ‘‘If your clothes are clean and 
whole, you are well dressed.” 


The vast improvements which have come in the physi- 
cal life of man are beginning to find their parallel in the 
moral and spiritual life of the race. 


We have put on record before, and will write down 
again, the definition of a dear old friend who said, ‘“True 
politeness is kindness kindly expressed.” 


Fifty years ago a humorous observer prophesied that 
Unitarianism would never become very influential in the 
West, because out there, he said, ‘‘every man you meet 
either prays or swears, and Unitarians do neither.” 
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Public manias come and go. They are often virulent 
while they rage; but, like all contagious diseases, their 
force is soon exhausted. Wise men take warning and 
avoid the succeeding craze. Fools pass on, and are 
punished. 


College morality throughout the country is improving, 
even in cities. A vicious ten per cent. of a class repre- 
sents to the public eye the average morality. It is safe 
to say that the majority in a class never even hear of 
the offences charged against their classmates until they 
read about them in the papers. 


Commonly, character is fairly well shaped before a boy 
or girl enters college. The associations which are to have 
holding power through the four years’ course begin to 
be formed within the first six weeks. College brings out 
of our boys and girls what the home, the school, and the 
street have put into them during the first seventeen years 
of their life. 


The sudden outbreak of enthusiasm in a@ronautics, 
after a hundred years of tentative preparation, is a 
good illustration of the way that things come in all de- 
partments of life. Men think and strive and worry 
and suffer to bring some new truth to bear upon human 
life, apparently with little result, until suddenly, when 
the right discoveries have been made and preparation 
is complete, the thing sought comes as if by a law of 
nature. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The First Unitarian Church in America. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Referring to the tablet recently unveiled in Phila- 
delphia, to mark the spot near which ‘‘the First Society 
of Unitarian Christians in Philadelphia, being the first 
church in America to adopt the Unitarian name, was 
organized 12 June, 1796, under the influence of Joseph 
Priestley, LL.D.,” etc., I have wondered whether any 
exact data are known by which to establish this interest- 
ing distinction. One or more of the New England 
churches now of our faith—King’s Chapel Society, for 
example—were organized many years earlier than the 
date given. Was their adoption of the name ‘‘Uni- 
tarian,” along with the change of faith, later than that 
date? Does not the work of Freeman and the elder 
Hazlitt in Boston establish an earlier claim for the 
Boston church? 

There is another Priestley church, the one here in 
Northumberland, in which I feel a special interest as 
having ministered to it from 1873 to 1877. It bears 
upon its wall, beside the pulpit, a tablet stating that the 
society was gathered by Dr. Priestley in 1794, and, while 
I have not been able to find any documents to establish 
the point, it has always seemed to me incredible that a 
man of Priestley’s assertive character and courage, for 
all he was so gentle, especially after what he had been 
through, should have failed to give to the society he had 
gathered its distinctive designation. 

Would it not have been better, then, had this new 
tablet read, ‘‘The First Society of Unitarian Christians 
in Philadelphia, and sharing with the Sister one in 
Northumberland in this State, founded by the same 
hand, in 1794, the distinction of being the first in Penn- 
sylvania, if not in America, to adopt the Unitarian name, 
was organized,” etc. ? H. D. CaTuin. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, P. 
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The Old Creeds. F 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE, 


In rugged outline, sharp and clear, 
Against a paling sunset sky, 
Their stern and gloomy shapes they rear, 
New Hampshire’s mountains grand and high 
Though icy crush of glacial drift 
Has worn their tow’ring summits down, 
And scarred their sides with many a rift, 
Still proud they stand, defiance frown. 
Cooled_are the heats that gave them birth, 
And hushed the wild tumultuous storms 
That racked and rent the tortured earth, 
When first they raised their massive forms. 


So stand and frown the stern old creeds 
Against past history’s sunset skies. 
No more inspire to noble deeds, 
Nor give to nations battle cries. 
A glacial age of searching thought 
Has ground their lofty summits down; 
Those creeds for which our fathers fought, 
We care not for their threat or frown. 


Still deep within the human mind ; 
Burn bright the glowing fires of thought, 
And ever nobler utterance find 
In truths a fearless age hath brought. 


A Check to Islamism. 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


The events of the past three weeks in the Balkans—the 
declaration of independence by Bulgaria, the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, and the 
proclamation by the people of Crete of their union with 
Greece—are easily intelligible in the light of the convic- 
tion among the Christian nations of South-eastern 
Europe that the recent triumph of the Young Turkish 
movement in the Ottoman empire foreshadows a recru- 
descence of belligerent Islamism. To the Western world 
the restoration of the Ottoman constitution by the sultan, 
under pressure from the Young Turks, presented the hope 
of an amelioration of political and economic conditions in 
the empire, and of the possible enrolment of Turkey in 
the list of civilized nations. ‘To the Christian peoples who 
live within the shadow of the Crescent the glamour of the 
bloodless revolution at Constantinople and the spectacle 
of fraternization between Moslems and Christians that 
followed it appeared to conceal grave underlying aspira- 
tions which menaced the liberties of nations bordering 
upon Turkey. | 

Since July 24, when the padishah was coerced into 
proclaiming the resurrection of the Turkish parliament, 
which had been born dead in 1876, evidences have been 
accumulating to show to the observant minds of the 
statesmen of South-eastern Europe that the revolution 
at Stamboul meant much more than appeared upon the 
surface. The leaders of the Young Turks, despite their 
desire to conciliate all nationalities within the empire, 
could not conceal the nationalistic trend of their agitation. 
Their educational programme betrayed the blow that 
they aimed at the various non-Moslem races which have 
maintained their respective ethnical entities and their 
Christian faith through the gloom of five centuries of an 
oppression that has become a byword of unintelligent 
savagery. The Young Turks proposed, in effect, to merge 
all these nationalities into the Osmanli mass by abolish- 
ing all the racial schools above the lowest grade and 
of substituting therefor Turkish schools with Turkish 
teachers and Turkish instruction. They have not yet 
designated how long the existence of the elementary 
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racial schools shall be permitted; but there is a well- 
defined suspicion among the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the 
Armenians, and the Serbs in Turkey that a complete 
absorption of the Christian schools is contemplated by 
the Young Turks in the near future. 

Such an absorption is intensely repugnant to all the 
Christian nationalities in the empire, and especially 
those of European race, for two reasons. In the first 
place, they regard the appearance of the Turk in the new 
role of schoolmaster as absurd in view of his demonstrable 
intellectual inferiority to the Christian whom he pur- 
poses to teach. This view of the situation would appear 
justifiable when it is remembered that the term ‘‘educa- 
tion” in its modern significance is a newly coined word in 
the Turkish language, while the peoples over whom the 
Turks are showing a serious desire to establish their 
intellectual sway have made enormous sacrifices to main- 
tain some sort of schools for secular learning since the 
French Revolution sounded the trumpet call of human 
consciousness in Europe. In the second place, these 
non-Moslem nationalities feel that their existence as 
European peoples is involved in the maintenance of their 
separate schools. They look with suspicion upon a 
project of educational reform which is plainly designed 
to outlaw all languages but the Turkish—and, conse- 
quently, all nationalities but the Turkish—in the empire 
in the course of time. Certainly the European races 
under the Asiatic sway of the Osmanli regard such a 
consummation of events as a peril to be resisted with 
the last drop of blood. 

The publication of the educational programme arranged 
by the Young Turks caused, accordingly, an appreciable 
revulsion of feeling among the rayahs who, on July 24, 
had shouted themselves hoarse at the utterance of the 
word “‘liberty’’ by Turkish lips. ‘The States bordering 
upon Turkey, in which Turkish oppression is a memory of 
yesterday, were the first among the European nations 
to discern the true meaning of the Young Turkish move- 
ment of reform. 

Simultaneously with the challenge to the Christian 
nationalities in the Turkish Empire, contained in the 
Young Turks’ programme of educational reform, the new 
Ottoman administration developed a policy of aggres- 
sion in its relations with neighboring States, which 
culminated in the attempt of the ministry at Stamboul 
to re-establish the long dormant, and, at best, purely 
nominal, Ottoman sovereignty over the Bulgarian state. 
The daily press is still furnishing the world with the 
details of Bulgaria’s prompt acceptance of the challenge. 
Nor is it likely that the signatories of the treaty of Berlin, 
jealous as they are (with the sole exception of Austria- 
Hungary) of any infraction of the provisions of that 
preposterous instrument, will ultimately intervene in 
Bulgarian affairs to restore the paper yoke which the tsar 
of the Bulgarians tore into shreds at Turnovo on Octo- 
ber 5. 

That event, coupled with the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, which followed it 
almost immediately, and the declaration by the people of 
Crete of their union with Greece, may have a sobering 
effect upon the Young Turks. It may convince them of 
the wisdom of abandoning their pretensions to terri- 


tories which by the mandate of history have passed out | 


of Ottoman hands forever, and may concentrate their 
attention upon the internal problems which await solu- 
tion within the empire. The variety and magnitude of 
these would warrant the undivided labor of at least a 
generation. There are indications, indeed, of the effec- 
tiveness of the salutary lesson which has been furnished 
to the Turkish reformers from without. The power of 
restraint which the Ottoman government has exhibited 
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throughout the galling series of events that began on 
October 5 is the result, partly, of Turkey’s realization of 
her military weakness and partly of the undoubted desire 
of the men who are directing the destinies of the new 
régime to insure its maintenance during the experimental 
stage at least; for it is by no means a certainty that the 
Turks, with their unbroken traditions of theocratic 
government, are capable of conforming to the require- 
ments of constitutional life. 

So, while Great Britain is once more coming to the 
front of the world’s stage in her traditional réle of Turkey’s 
defender and advocate,—a rdéle which is partly dictated by 
the fact that the British Empire is the greatest Moslem 
power in the world, and perhaps in history,—the Young 
Turks are returning to the task of demonstrating the 
sincerity of the declarations under which they made their 
initial appeal to the sympathies of Christendom,—that 
the Neo-Turkish movement is not a revival of the spirit 
of conquest, but a sober and sincere effort to prove the 
title of the Ottoman race to its continued existence as a 
political entity in Europe. It will require abundance 
of proof to establish this title; for it is already a tradition 
among those who stand in closest proximity to the 
Osmanli, and who therefore ought to know him best, 
that the movement for reform in Turkey is but repent- 
ance after death; that the Wene, mene, tekel, upharsin has 
already been written by the invisible hand upon the wall 
of the banquet chamber of gaudy Yildiz. 


On the Folly of Growing Up. 


oo 


BY MAX EASTMAN. 


‘“All should be summoned to the council,’ said old 
Saint Benedict, ‘‘because the Lord often reveals his 
truth to a junior brother.’’ This rule I should like to 
present to the attention of all parents and others to 
whom age has brought authority. And to those who 
share with me the misfortune of being a junior brother 
I offer the quotation as an appeal to rebellion. ‘Too 
often is a prophet crushed by those who have no argu- 
ment against his opinions but the fact that he is young. 
“Vou may think that now, but you won’t when you 
are a little older.’”’ ‘‘Wait until you have seen a little 
more of life.” ‘‘You haven’t had enough experience, 
my boy.” These formulas are homely and familiar. 
No doubt they are an indispensable part of the house- 
hold machinery. But perhaps it would all run as 
smoothly if we could discover an equally disheartening 
reply, which the youth might make when these stops 
are pulled out against him. Considering that this resort 
to the ad hominem signifies a total failure upon the senior’s 
part to meet his arguments, it is a pity if he must con- 
tinue silent in the hour of victory. It is not the part of 
nobility to submit to such despotism. Having the 
moral support of a saint and a Christian, let us discover, 
if we can, in the armories of wisdom, some brief weapon 
with which a spirited young person can answer back 
his elders. 

So long as it was conceded, upon the authority of 
an optimistic but misguided Aristotle, that man is a 
rational animal, it was natural to suppose that a mature 
man would be wise. But, if we look, with our sceptical 
eye, at the nature of those powers which constitute him 
an irrational animal, we shall perhaps weaken our faith 
in his maturity. The chief of these powers are passion 
and habit. We cannot make a true judgment because 
we are both driven by our feelings and chained by our 
customs. We think what we enjoy thinking, or we 
think as we have been long in the easy way of thinking. 
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Rigid habits and hot passions are the material of bigotry, 
and they are the substance of our every-day opinions. 
But the endeavor of speculation and argument is to set 
our thoughts beyond ourselves, and acquire a judgment 
which shall be universally right. It is this we are sup- 
posed to admire in the Roman general who condemned 
his own son. Reason must operate beyond the voice 
of dread or affection, beyond the pressure of custom. 
The Senate must be templed upon the Acropolis. 

Now, so far as habit corrupts the universal reason, 
age is a detriment, for habit grows rank with time. We 
are wont to identify long experience with great wis- 
dom, forgetting that experience has a considerable 
drawback; namely, that it is always the experience of 
a particular person in particular circumstances. Most 
people have had too much of their own experience to 
be wise. ‘To a tired cobbler I suppose the whole world 
is out at heels. And this is true, in a degree, of all men, 
after time has determined them. -Old people are sunk 
down in a little valley that their own lives have dug, 
so that they can never get a bird’s-eye view of anything. 
“Fach is convinced of that which he has chanced upon 
as he is hurried to and fro, and idly fancies he has found 
the whole,’ said. Empedocles, when the world was 
young and reasonable. And his grim thought proves 
that growing up is not a good intellectual method. You 
become a definite individual, and you are not a good 
speculative machine. Your brain has jelled, if I may 
say so, in a particular mould, and is not pliant to any 
further considerations. 

Habit is a canker in the wisdom of age, but passion 
discolors the judgments of youth. It is the proper 
virtue of the young to shoot like liquid into any project 
whatever which offers an opportunity for individual ex- 
pression. They have the courage of fools and angels. 
Pray to the youth of your day for a revolution: you 
will get nothing but proverbs from the old. Who indeed 
would rear a child that was not given to the fallacy of 
enthusiasm? Who would deny the healthy foolishness 
of a young person’s thoughts? His appetite is too 
strong. He is both hasty and nimble in his mind, and 
too fond of the meretricious allurements of a good- 
looking theory. 

Yet there is in this precipitate and fire-hungry youth 
that which is indispensable to the life of reason; namely, 
freedom. He is unbound by his own habits. You can 
make no prediction of his opinion, for his future is not 
mortised in his past. He will not answer as a tinker, 
a blacksmith, a foolish minister, a widower, a disaffected 
husband, a manufacturer of shoe-buckles, or as any 
shapely and established unit whatever, He will answer 
as a vague portion of the universal being, unset and 
plastic to the argument of truth. But, when old age 
has grappled him, when the course and character of his 
experience is fixed and he congealed in that mould, 
then what fresh imprint can be stamped upon him? 
He is cold alike to the worst and best of theories. He 
is frézen against that multitude of the ideas which cannot 
flow in the run-ways of his intellect. Hence it is that 
the Lord often reveals his truth to a junior brother. 

Seeing the earthy nature of man, therefore, that he is 
compounded of habits and passions hallowed with a 
vanishing breath of reason, that passion inflates his 
young thoughts and habit cramps his old, we discover 
ourselves to be brothers in ignorance and humility. 
We are the more ready to listen. The young will counsel 
the old, and the old will counsel the young. ‘‘You 
have not had enough experience, my boy.’’ True, but 
you have had too much experience, my man, of a par- 
ticular kind. It is not youth or age, but wisdom, that 
makes us wise. There is small choice between fever 
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and rheumatism, between folly and fear. In the morn- 
ing we hoist our sail to any wind that blows. In the 
evening we are a timorous crew that pick our homeward 
way through reefs and pointed rocks in the stingy light 
of certain very dubious beacons. 

A prejudice lingers that the latter condition is some- 
how superior to the former. We have a superstition. 
prevailing in our homes that the first thing to do upon 
the appearance of ‘a child is to bring it up. I have seen 
many children brought up with the utmost haste by 
persons who had purchased their own maturity at a cost 
of all their native joy and intelligence. The fallacy of 
this method is obvious. It reduces us to the necessity 
of being born again if we are to be saved. But there 
is no use in being born again unless you are willing to 
make an honest effort not to grow up. 

The Lord has occasionally revealed this truth to a 
junior brother, that he need not grow up at all. On 
these occasions he has saved a man to the world. Great 
men know how to increase their skill without growing 
old, to steal the riches of time and not get caught. We 
can make a friend of the inexorable character of habit 
by learning the habit of plasticity. Those of us who 
are young, and who have courage to resist the admoni- 
tions of our elders and the sly insinuation of the pride of 
our own experience, will hold fast to our liberty. We 
will never adopt the folly of age, but will come forward 
to those newest developments, and the last adventure of 
the grave, with some of the same impetuous receptivity 
with which we first set forth. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEw York Ciry, 


Autumn’s Elixir. 


BY GRACE SCHOETTLER. 


Here is the amber of summer suns, 
The sparkle of laughing rills, 

The perfume*rare of the June days fair, 
The sweetness that love distills. 


The generous sun in his great warm heart 
Has garnered the summer away, 

To pour again, to the souls of men, 
In one golden autumn day. 


Our Mental Refuse. 


There are sermons in stones, also in slag heaps. ‘Those 
unbeautiful dark mountains,—amorphous masses that lie 
round the smelting furnaces of the black country,—telling 
of the fierce industries of that strenuous region, are, as 
we study them, suggestive of much. One could pity 
them almost. They are the rejected in the great com- 
petition. The mass they belonged to, after ages meas- 
ureless of peace and unity, no part claiming superiority 
over other part, has been hauled up for scrutiny, put to 
fiery test, with the result we see. While one part is 
proclaimed of value and set to noble uses, this is flung 
out contemptuously to exhibit its no-value to every 
passer-by. Singular that people should talk of equality. 
There is no equality in this world. The slag story is 
everywhere. It is told by every industry, every form 
of human activity. There is no manufacture without its 
waste products. Nature’s processes are on the same 
lines. There is no wheat without its chaff, no fruit 
without its husk, rind, or skin. We cannot work without 
promotions and degradations of our material. The 
sculptor elects and predestinates some part of his marble 
to honor and some to dishonor. Out of the same block 
come the high features of the marble Cesar and the chips 
that litter, the; floor. 


—_—-= 
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This would be very hard on the chips if that were all. 
But we are ceasing to gird at Nature’s arrogance and 
wastefulness, now that we are learning the secret of it,— 
that it is only an appearance. In her eternal process 
nothing has really come to naught. Even slagdom has 
its hour. After touching bottom it comes up again. 
You can use it in manufactures, in cement, glass-making, 
and what not. Its atoms are prepared to show you they 
are of the most respectable quality, and fit to ally them- 
selves, as they will in time, with the best families. Before 
you call anything ‘‘low,’’ be sure you know all about it. 
“‘What is a weed?” asks Emerson, and replies that ‘‘It 
is a plant whose virtues have not yet been discovered.” 
Nature’s waste, in fact, is just her way of taking a rest. 
There are innumerable dark suns in the universe, mighty 
worlds worn out, gone cold and dead. They are so much 
cosmic slag. We wonder what their uses are. Be sure 
they have their uses even now, and their hour will come 
again. 

What we want, however, here chiefly to notice is that 
the slag heap round the smelting furnace is a fact of our 
inner life as well as of this great outer one. Here, too, 
the ore sheds its refuse, the burning coal its ash heap; 
here, also, the fruit has its enormous surrounding of what 
is not fruit; here the blood as it leaps and courses will 
drop deposits, queer ones some ofgthem, which may 
easily silt up the arteries and bring senescence and decay. 
If we regard life’s result as a deed, a fruit, a performance, 
it is astonishing what an amount of it, even in the best 
and greatest, is a seeming refuse. ‘There is so much more 
chip than statue, so much more tree than fruit. We 
never get the history of a soul. The great efforts, the 
chain of accomplishings which go into his biography, are 
the smallest part of him. His thinking, his feeling, his 
willing were going on through all his waking hours, and 
at best it is the tiniest fragment of them his Boswell sees. 
And on the way to his great efforts what slag mountains 
rise! How many bad styles a writer has had to throw 
away before he reaches a good one! What a multitude 
of historical subjects Gibbon tries his hand at before he 
strikes on that ‘‘Decline and Fall’’ which forms his own 
“Rise and Progress’! It takes all Shakespeare’s ances- 
tors to produce Shakespeare, and, when he is there, what 
a tiny bit of him it is that becomes ‘‘Hamlet” and ‘‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’’! 

The soul’s absolute highest is, indeed, like the peak of 
a mountain. Its very altitude supposes underneath the 
enormous mass of what is not highest—all this inferior 
to make that bit superior! And its activity is volcanic, 
eruptive. Its uprush of vivid flame is accompanied by 
down-rolling lava streams, which harden by and by into 
unloveliness of blackened rock. Even your fire must 
have its ash. Nowhere is this more seen than in the 
history of the churches and of theology. Religion at its 
first and best is the soul’s pure flame, kindled by contact 
with its primal source, a Promethean fire burning in 
some heroic bosom, felt speedily in other bosoms,—a 
kindling heat to warm, far and wide, the souls of men. 
That is the story, the world over, of the religious leader 
and his followers. The beginner, the reviver of a faith, 
is a core of pure flame, which, while it lasts, is enough in 
itself. But there comes decline from the first intensity. 
The leader passes away. His successors are not at the 
same temperature. And so, instead of fire, we come 
finally to the lava blocks; instead of the living word, to 
the dead tradition. 

The whole tragedy of religious history is there. The 
new leader, ere he can kindle his fire, must clear the 
grate of the ash and dust that would choke it. But the 
process may choke him. When Jesus came, he found the 
Judzan fire smothered under a mass of caked tradition. 
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As a German writer puts it, ‘“The Pharisees who had 
come down from Jerusalem doubtless desired to ascertain 
whether Jesus immersed his hands according to precept 
before eating; whether he, in so doing, held them up- 
wards or downwards; whether he moistened them as 
far as the elbow or the knuckles or the tips of the 
fingers only.” But he, whose mission it was to sweep 
away this slavery to tradition, and put sheer life and 
living in its place, was in his turn to become the victim of 
tradition. It is the Church that has crucified Jesus. It 
is the priest and the theologian that have nailed him to 
the tree. His call to freedom they have translated into 
a demand for chains. His campaign against tradition 
has become, in their hands, the hardest and grittiest of 
traditions. Amongst them they have made it possible 
for a critic of Christianity to say, and with too much 
evidence for the statement: ‘‘Falsehood is found in 
every religion, but only in Catholic Christianity is it the 
foundation of religion. The first word of Buddhism is 
‘Know.’ ‘The first word of Christianity is ‘Believe.’ 
And the merit lies not in believing what is true, but in 
believing what is false.’”’ The religion of the slag heap 
had surely its embodiment in Newman, who says of him- 
self in the ‘‘Apologia”: ‘‘From the age of fifteen, dogma 
has been the fundamental principle of my religion. I 
know no other religion. . . . Religion as a mere sentiment 
is to me a dream and a mockery.” Did he ever ask him- 
self, one wonders, what Jesus’ own personal religion was? 
Was it dogma, hard and fast in definitions and articles, 
that moved him to his mission and his death? Religion 
in the highest souls never has been, nor could be, a dogma. 
It is too high, too deep, too pure, too close a relation to 
the ineffable for that. Let those who live on ash and 
slag keep to their fare. But we must preserve the dis- 
tinction between ash and flame. 

Let us come, however, to some homelier and less con- 
troversial aspects of our topic. From the mental refuse 
scattered over the broad field of history we may profitably 
turn to that of various sorts and kinds which we carry 
in ourselves. And here let it be observed that the pro- 
duction of refuse is a natural, inevitable process, not bad 
or unwholesome in itself, only that when it is neglected 
or improperly handled. Even the tradition and dogma 
forming of which we have been speaking is in this sense 
natural, and need not harm us if only we know how to 
deal with it. Our physical life includes a continuous 
production of refuse. Nature happily is aware of it, and 
has a method of scavenging, carting, and interior spring- 
cleaning which keeps a healthy balance. She allows no 
slag heaps to accumulate round her furnaces. And what 
we need in our inner life is to take this broad hint, in 
that region also to have a scientific treatment of refuse. 

Speaking generally here, what is wanted is an apparatus 
as constant and efficient in its working as the nature 
processes in the body, for the removing of all that hinders 
the working at top power of mind and soul, of all that 
obstructs their growth and development. ‘The refuse is 
abundant and various. ‘There are, for instance, those 
queer deposits in the blood, created and left by the bar- 
barisms and savageries of past generations. Man, said 
Plato, is a tamer of wild beasts. The best of us have a 
whole menagerie of them inside. Instincts, passions, 
cruelties, are there, ready to leap into play when atten- 
tion is relaxed, when the counteracting forces weaken. 
It is the eternal war between flesh and spirit. Nietzsche 
and his school preach the full indulgence of these instincts. 
The gospel, which is the charter of spiritualhood, the 
proclaimer of our incessant moral ascent, disdains such 
surrender and calls always to the fight. We die if we 
cease to respond. 

We are full of the deposits of yesterday, but not less 
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to be regarded are those of to-day. Could we see our 
mental processes, there would be discernible, distilling 
from every event and circumstance we meet, subtle 
essences that pass into our inmost being, and help to 
create its substance and form. The point to be remem- 
bered here is that the essence will vary, vary infinitely 
in its quality, according to the action of our will on the 
facing and reception of each separate event. It is the 
will that makes both our outer and our inner world. 
Goethe, in a noteworthy passage, tells how he made his 
sorrows, defeats, and disappointments the groundwork 
of his poetry. ‘The spiritual man is here the best sort 
of poet. When by faith he conquers his world, turns its 
frowns into smiles, its buffets into sources of power, 
his creation is finer than any song by bard, and will last 
longer. This feature of the inner deposit was what 
Socrates had his eye on when, in the ‘‘Gorgias,”’ he speaks 
of the miserable condition of the unjust man who does 
wrong and is not punished. The wrong remains in him 
deadliest of soul-poisons, working with fatalest effect at 
the centre of him. 

Clearly the soul is an organism not less than the body, 
and for its health requires, not less than the body, a 
constant ventilation, irrigation, and carting away of all 
superfluous and harmful accumulations. The blockages 
which good men permit in themselves rob them of half 
the zest of living as well as half their chance of growth. 
Worry is always refuse, or rather the result of it, the 
miasma arising from undrained regions in us, from 
swamps of unfaith and worldly desires. Your losses! 
Cut them and observe what, at the worst, you have left. 
You have God, your own soul, and the universe, tolerable 
assets to be going on with! There is a noble passage in 
Diderot which has a wider application than he gives it. 
“Tf,” says he, ‘‘there is in a work, in a character, in a 
painting, in a statue, a single fine bit, then on that my 
eye fastens. I see only that. That is all I remember. 
The rest is as good as forgotten.” Our days, as they 
pass, are pictures, and the darkest of them has its fine 
bit. Let us fix our eye on that. Or, if we are com- 
pelled to note its duller features, its vexations, its disap- 
pointments, let us remember that slag heaps, ashes, dark 
suns, and all the rest of the category, belong to a world 
order in which these things have their uses, yes, and their 
evolutions. Your burnt-out sun will yet shine again in 
immortal light.—/. Brierley, in the Christian World. 


Spiritual Life. 


Albeit failure in any cause produces a correspondent 
misery in the soul, yet it is, in a sense, the highway to 
success, inasmuch as every discovery of what is false 
leads us to seek earnestly after what is true, and every 
fresh experience points out some form of error which we 
shall afterward carefully eschew.—Keats. 


rd 


To carry with us the thought of God in every employ- 
ment and entertainment of the day,—this is to walk with 
God. In reading, in study, in working with the hands, 
in walks and drives, to keep fresh the thought and pres- 
ence of God, is to bring the divine into our lives.— 
Selected. 

od 


Take a course in forgetting. You can forget ever so 
many things to your infinite comfort and advantage, and 
there is an easy way of doing it. Crowd them out. For- 
get that it rains, by crowding the rainy day brimful of 
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work or enjoyment. Forget that your best friend 
slighted you by ‘‘remembering”’ somebody else with all 
your might. Forget your failures—crowd them out with 
splendid victories.—W ells pring. 


a 


The little I have seen of the world teaches me to look 
upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. When I 
take the history of one poor heart that has sinned and 
suffered, and represent to myself the struggles and temp- 
tations it has passed through, the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the pressure of 
want, the desertion of friends, I would fain leave the 
erring soul of my fellow-man with him from whose hand 
it came.—L ongfellow. 


The Mystics among the Mohammedans. 


BY S. O. KERIAN. 


In the latter part of the thirteenth century, when 
Sultan Aladdin was at his capital, Iconium, therelived 
Hazret-i-Mevlana, and it is related that, when the king 
saw not only the high and holy standing, but the great 
influence and power, of this man upon the community, 
he gladly offered him his sceptre, saying, “‘As long as 
you are here, I am not worthy to be the head of this 
people”; but Hazret-i-Mevlana, not caring to have the 
political leadership, girded the sword on a promising 
youth named Osman. 

Through him, up to this time, the sovereignty has been 
kept in that family and the people called Osmanli. 
The kingly family, realizing the favor and privilege thus 
rendered to them, the descendants of Hazret-i-Mevlana, 
the holy priesthood, are privileged to gird the sword on 
every sultan who ascends the Turkish throne. ‘The oldest 
living member of this family is considered ‘‘as the Pope 
of sacred Dervish-hood,” having his seat in Iconium. 

The name ‘‘Dervish”’ is a Persian word, the etymology 
of which signifies ‘‘the sill of the door,’ and metaphysi- 
cally indicates the spirit of humility and of retirement. 

What the Essenes are to Palestine, Quakers, or the - 
Society of Friends, to England, the Mystics to Spain, 
Dervishes are to Turkey. The mystical orders of the 
Mohammedan Dervishes can be numbered to over fifty, but 
I will speak only about three main groups. 

I. Soofees. Let us remember at the outset that the 
word ‘‘Soofee”’ is not derived from the Greek word codds 
(wise), but it signifies, from the Arabic word ‘‘Sof,” a 
coarse woollen dress, worn by devotees. 

The chief endeavor of the Soofee is to attain to a unifi- 
cation with God in this life. He thinks that by fervent 
advancement he will return to the bosom of the divinity 
from which he emanated. This conception of the Soofee 
is the same as Nirvana, or ‘‘Annihilation in God,” of the 
Buddhist. A Soofee, being intoxicated with the divine 
love, can exclaim, ‘‘I am God.” It was he that created 
the universe with God. His character is as divine as 
that of God, and both are of the same substance. 

The only difference is that he is a casual being, while 
God is the only necessary being. The souls of men differ 
infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind from the Divine 
Soul, and they all will be lost in the Supreme Soul. ‘These 
ideas of Soofees are quite in harmony with those of John 
of Parma. ‘The author of the ‘‘Eternal Gospel” and the 
author of the ‘‘Imitation” proclaim that ‘‘to lose one’s 
ae in God is the only object towards which men should 
strive.” 

Il. The Mevlanies. The Mevlanies are like the ‘‘Holy 
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Jumpers” of America, because they are usually called 
the dancing or whirling Dervishes. Before they start 
dancing, they remain for nearly an hour perfectly silent, 
with their eyes closed, being absorbed in meditation. 

Then the president, as they call the sheik, invites them 
to dance. Each of these Dervishes comes and, humbly 
saluting the sheik, begins his dance. The dancing is 
turning on the heel of the left foot, with closed eyes and 
extended arms. He is followed by the second and third 
Dervishes. After some time all seem spinning on the 
foot in perfect silence and great solemnity. There are 
a few guards among them to keep them in orderly rows 
and to aid any who are exhausted or faint. 

The meaning of these forms is separation from the 
world, and, being absorbed in the divine presence, they 
receive communication from God. 

These Mevlani Dervishes have another form of wor- 
ship. Both on Sunday and Monday evenings they all 
kneel around a large room. A long string of beads, 
about fifty yards in length, is spread out in a circle, and 
each takes hold, the leader offering certain prayers. 
Then the other priests, while slipping the beads through 
their hands to the next one, commence calling, ‘‘Allah, 
Allah,” louder and louder, their heads moving to and fro. 
They repeat this 999 times, and fall exhausted. This is 
the time that they see visions and hold spiritual com- 
munion with God. 

The Mevlanies profess self-denial and absolute absti- 
nence from worldly connections and luxuries. They 
join together as brethren by the love of God, wor- 
shipping him in love and uttering affectionate sighs 
and lamentations, the expression of their ardent desire 
to be united to him. 

Il. Rufaces. ‘These are the only ones who use fire 
in their devotions. They sit in a half-circle around the 
interior of the hall. As soon as the circle is formed, the 
sheik pronounces the words, ‘‘La—ila—ha—il—allah,” and 
repeats them incessantly, to which the Dervishes respond, 
“‘Allah,” balancing themselves from side to side, putting 
their hands over their faces. Near the close of their ser- 
vice they bring several cutlasses and other instruments 
of sharp-pointed iron, all red-hot. As soon as the Der- 
vishes see them, they ask for them with greatest eager- 
hess, and, being transported by frenzy, they seize upon 
these irons, gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end by cooling 
them in their mouths. 

Many of these Dervishes can be seen in the streets of 
Turkish cities, with cutlasses stuck in their sides, arms, 
and legs. 

When the terrible ceremony is over, the sheik recites 
certain prayers over them, and it is said that twenty- 
four hours afterwards nothing is to be seen of their 
wounds. 

It is related that Ahmed-Rufaee, one of the leaders 
of the order, put his legs in a burning basin of coals, 
and was immediately cured by the breath and prayers 
of Abdul-Kadir-Ghilani, another leader of the order. 

The significance of all these cruel ceremonies is empty- 
ing themselves of human lust and desires, and being 
lifted up in thought and feeling towards God. One of 
these Dervishes said, ‘‘By reason of my surpassing love 
towards God, I forget entirely Mohammed.” Another 
Dervish says, ‘‘The only cry of a believer in heaven must 
be, ‘Show us thy Glory, O God, show us thy glory.’”’ 

“The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of thy great power and Thee 
Is less, when with Thyself compared, 
Than one drop in a sea,” 

Dervishes have differences in their teachings, as with 

Christian denominations; but they never speak about 
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these, nor do you ever hear any controversy among them. 
They keep unity in the essentials of their religion. 

If Christians had been as loyal to the Word and their 
calling as Dervishes are to theirs, there would have 
been great changes in the history of the world. 

A prominent Mohammedan, after reading Saint Paul’s 
Epistles, said, ‘‘If this man had lived one hundred years, 
with his zeal and sacrifice the whole world would have 
become Christian.”’ . 

Troy, N.Y. 


The Divine Immanence. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


The indwelling of the Universal Spirit has taken a 
new meaning in these latter days. In the old theology 
it-was the power of God that came into the soul and 
wrought its conversion. And God sat yonder in the 
firmament and looked compassionately on his children, 
save when, being the Jehovah who hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart, he hated his children or forgot them. 

This God of the old orthodoxy was a person and a 
manlike person. He sat on a white throne somewhere 
in a place above, called heaven. And there were cheru- 
bim and seraphim, angels and archangels, all around; 
and music never ceasing; and rest, either in the fields 
of the blessed, or in the houses not made with hands, 
along the golden streets in the city with pearly gates. 
But God reached out his power, while he sat thus and 
ruled, and cared for the children of men, and gathered 
them into his fold, as the Good Shepherd. To speak 
of the indwelling was to speak of the power of this Su- 
preme Being. It was a volitional act of God. 

There was another idea, and that was the Trinity. 
There were here three in one,—the father God, the son 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost. The latter came and 
dwelt with men. In their hours of intense meditation 
and supplication the Holy Ghost descended like a dove. 
And yet it was not a dove, it was a mystic presence 
whose immanence meant its indwelling in the very midst 
of men. It was coequal with God, it was one with God, 
and yet it was not wholly God. It came in times of 
great petition and performed wonders in the human 
heart. Once it entered there, all sin and guilt fled. It 
was all-powerful. 

No one can clearly understand this Trinity or this 
Holy Ghost. Yet millions have hung on the word of 
the Almighty, and millions have felt the indwelling of 
this Ghost. 

It was understood best as the spirit of God, but only 
in the same sense that the soul is an indwelling and may 
be an emanation from the man. ‘The Holy Ghost was 
the divine presence of God. It is not God. It was the 
spirit of him who made all things and who still looks 
after all his creation with a jealous eye. But, when this 
Holy Ghost came in answer to prayer, it was a some- 
thing that knew only the heart of man to purify it, 
and came only when called or when permitted to enter. 
It had nothing to do with the idea of pervasive life or 
universal growth, the recurring of the principle of fruition: 
it simply was a convenient part of the God who still 
sat upon his throne far in the unknown heavens and 
responded to the need of the heart that cried for a power 
not itself to help it overcome the influence and indwelling 
of another so-called spirit, the spirit of evil. 

In the midst of a meeting which implored the pres- 
ence of the Divine came often this Holy Ghost, and there 
was said to be an outpouring. The Ghost on that-spe- 
cial occasion came at the call of those who sought for 
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the light and the way. Men and women retreated into 
themselves, as it were, and there, communing with the 
Holy One, believed they felt the spirit entering their 
souls and were made glorified by that indwelling. At 
the camp meetings and great religious gatherings called 
revivals there were strange manifestations of this sp_rit. 
Shoutings, jerkings, and the gift of strange tongues, 
have been known as the result. And amid it all,God, 
unmoved, on his throne, sanctioned the work, and men 
and women believed themselves to be saved. But in the 
solitary closet, when men shut out the world, there, 
too, came the Holy Spirit, and the prayerful were 
saved. 

But in the midst of this men began to explore nature, 
and they found here, acting all the time and never ceas- 
ing, that which they termed Law. And while Law stood 
as the divine principle, to the man who could not find a 
soul with a scalpel, a school of philosophers rose in a 
modern world who beheld in Law something more than 
the result of the will of a fickle or wavering deity. They 
saw in law an all-pervasive life, and in this, because God 
is God and the only life, a spirit of love that came and 
dwelt in all things. It was not something that came 
at the call alone of man when he felt the conviction of 
his sins fast upon him. It was that which was ever 
at work amid the forms of matter. And now the seer 
saw a soul in the sod and in the star, that was from the 
Over-Soul or the Universal Spirit; and this did not with- 
draw itself at any time, but forever and forever flamed 
and faded in the growth, life, and change, of matter. 
So that the tiny snowdrop that for a short space of time 
glistens white on its slender stem, and the bright star 
that swims in the vastness of space and ceases not, are 
alike ruled and governed, and, though inanimate, shall 
we not say animated by that Presence which is both life 
and growth and being, and fails not nor can fail ? 

The change of the seasons thus becomes but the breath- 
ing of the Infinite through space. And the face of the 
flower and the face of the rough mountain side, the face 
of the storm cloud and the rolling wave, are but the face 
of that Infinity of being which is in everything. This 
is the Divine Immanence, because that which shows 
itself here does not belong to matter, but shapes it and 
gives it expression. Forever thus nature is clothing 
itself in matter, and the flower and the fossil alike are 
expressions of a spirit that cannot escape expression 
any more than it can escape being. Nor is it other 
than God, for there is but one Universal Spirit. And 
it flows not only into the flower and rock, but into that 
which perceives its flowing, the man himself! 

Looking at the plant and the animal life, we find that 
only the part of the spirit which has to do with life and 
growth and motion and propagation appears. There is, 
perhaps we may say, in the animal a soul and in the 
plant a soul; but it is lacking in those attributes which 
transcend their environment. The soul of the sod can- 
not appeal to the soul of the star save as light seeks 
light. The soul of the animal cannot appeal to the soul 
of man save as love seeks love. But the soul of the man 
can seek the soul of God, because it has in it that which 
transcends its own volitional acts, which transcends its 
own environment, and this is consciousness of self in its 
relation to all things, and consciousness of conscience 
and the possession of conscience, as they relate to the 
divine universal, or to God. 

It is in man, then, that we shall look for the image 
of God; and the characteristic of God which cannot 
escape his divine being must be Universal Love. All 
else follows in direct order. True, God is inconceivable 
save as Omnipotent and Omniscient. He, too, may be 
in all places at the same time. He is immanent. He 
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not only dwells in man and in races of men, but in the 
history of men; for creation has a divine purpose, and 
that, to be in keeping with an immaculate and impecca- 
ble spirit, must be good. Then, with love and goodness 
as the divine qualities, they must run into and shape the 
existence and destiny of man himself. ‘This is the in- 
dwelling that is real immanence. It is the presence of 
God in the soul, not as a power, not as a holy ghost, but 
as a Universal Spirit that itself is powerless to withdraw 
and powerless to have but one relation to the life and 
being of man, and that, one of Love. Thus man becomes 
the receptive being of the spirit of God. Man becomes 
divine. And he is filling the divine law because he is 
and must ever be divine, on a divine mission bent. 

Yet the vessel is clay. And we do not wholly under- 
stand the nature of the soul of man or of its relation 
to the Universal Spirit or to the environment of matter. 
There are depths which the mind may not enter. There 
are reasons which the reason cannot comprehend. ‘There 
are loves which the love of man cannot appreciate. And 
into this world of the spiritual as we may distinguish it 
from the material there enters that which we may denomi- 
nate the egoistic volition, ignorant aspirings of a man with 
a prompting of love and joy that seeks only fuller ex- 
pression, and pain and sorrow and suffering and sin fol- 
low. ‘These all are but the broken law. If man could 
ally himself to that which he is able to see, if he could 
rise in his transcending power above the laws which he 
himself makes and come into complete accord with the 
divine laws, then he would have none of these. But he 
is not able to do this. It is not, as the old creeds would 
have us believe, because the flesh pulls him down: it 
is simply because he is too weak in his appreciation of 
his own might to come into harmony with the divine 
spirit. He builds about himself a dwelling-place of human 
relations which he calls society, government, religion, 
economics, what not, and by these laws he judges his 
relation to his fellow-man and to his God. The per- 
ception is imperfect. Being but a part of the Infinite 
Divine, he cannot set up his own law save in accordance 
with the universal law. His spirit must seek the Uni- 
versal Spirit. It must do this by opening wide its re- 
ceptive power from within the spiritual; and then, 
living as much above the material as possible, man shall 
perceive the divine immanence which is his salvation. 
Living thus, he will perceive the history of the purpose 
of God in the rise of man, and he will escape the power 
of evil simply because there is none, save in his own 
rebellion and ignorance. Once in complete accord with 
the Universal Spirit, lo! he possesses powers of foresee- 
ing not known before! 

And this is the present-day meaning of the divine 
immanence. It is that God is in the soul of man and 
star. It is that all that man does in the name, and by 
means of love and life, is through the indwelling of God. 
It is that man being himself a part of that which he 
perceives, must be transcendant and will live forever. 
Immortality cannot escape the Immortal Spirit. 

What the future will bring forth can only be the dream 
of the rising spirit of God in the heart of the individual 
and humanity. But it is certain that the creed that is 
pressing on his consciousness is the creed of harmony 
with the Universal! It is the creed of the unity of all 
things, the creed of the Universal Spirit in the soul of 
one man and all men. So that if man perceive good, 
and live by it, he is coming close to the only heaven 
that can be. If he search for truth, he is simply striving 
to see God. If he appreciate beauty, he is gathering of 
that power which made the landscapes that charm the 
eye, the sunsets that soothe the soul, and the stars in their 
courses that chain the imagination to the thought that 
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the heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. 

It is an old creed made new. 
of nature sought and found through the study of nature, 
but the nature which in the soul of man is most apparent 
and most transcendant. 

And, if there is a deed of kindness in the world, it is a 
part of the expression of the feeling of love, and this 
love the only true religion. Here at last on this Ararat 
has the ark of true religion come to rest. In the mighty 
wonders of man’s mind, heart, and soul, there is the ex- 
pression, clear and sweet, of a God who is not only a 
Universal Spirit, but an intelligence capable of holding 
a loving relation to the single soul of man and caring for 
him as a father careth for his first-born and a mother 
loveth her child. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Italians. 


When I was in college, the nineteenth century was 
well waked up to the knowledge that a new science had 
presented itself for admission among liberal studies. 
This was the science called political economy, since 
called, for a considerable period, ‘‘the dismal science,’””— 
which it really is not. ‘‘The Corporation,” as old- 
fashioned people still call the president and Fellows of 
Harvard College, had been roused up from classic re- 
pose by the whisper that political economy must be 
“taught’’ in Cambridge. And we boys were put on 
Jean Baptiste Say. To this hour it is not a bad book. 
It is mostly wrong, but that may be said of all such 
books. It is entertaining, it has the French spirit, 
and its follies are so soon outgrown that it does no one 
much permanent harm. The author had to grapple 
with the new problems of machinery work and factory 
organization, and did, in what seems to us now the 
most fatuous commonplace of such discussion. I refer 
to it now, only for a good story of a committee examina- 
tion which we used to tell among ourselves for some years. 

One of the nice kid-glove committees of Boston gen- 
tlemen, who had time enough in those days to do such 
extraordinary things, had come out to ‘‘examine the 
Juniors” in political economy. X was called up, who 
knew as much of the subject as he knew of the tides of 
the planet Jupiter; and one of those lords of the infant 
cotton factories of the day said, ‘‘Well, Mr. X., what 
becomes of the workmen who are thrown out of em- 
ployment by the new machinery?” It is a question 
which has engaged a good deal of attention between that 
time and this. Poor X. had a-dim recollection of some 
discussion on the subject, but he confounded what he 
had learned one day with what he learned on another,— 
as people will,—and, after feeling around a little, he 
answered: ‘‘Oh, yes, sir, I know. They all make pins.” 

The story is sufficiently absurd, but I print it as a 
good enough parallel to illustrate what people say 
now as to the unemployed. And my particular stage 
and scene shall be ours in Boston. Here are 65,000 
Italians who have landed in Boston and are living here 
to-day. What do we do about them? They have 
left Italy, as X.’s spinners had given up spinning jennies. 
But what shall we do with them, as the kid-glove 
gentleman asked X.? Well, we kid-glove people in Bos- 
ton do not say in so many words, ‘‘They shall make 
pins.” In fact, most of us are not aware of their exist- 
ence. What we do, with or without the assistance of 
the kid gloves or patent leather boots, is this: we meet 
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them at the wharves and in practice we say: ‘‘Oh, here 
are some more of you. That is very nice. Now, pray, 
stay here. If you will stay here, you shall have enough 
to eat and drink. If any of you are sick or crazy or 
lame or blind or deaf or dumb, we send you to hospitals 
and infirmaries and dispensaries without any money. 
Your children shall be educated for nothing at the 
schools and colleges. If you like to read novels, they 
will be provided for you without cost, and you will have 
comfortable reading-rooms where you will like to sit 
and read them. Indeed, if you like to kill each other, 
you can do so, and there will not be too much fuss about 
it. If you really want to do anything, you may make 
our cigars for us and we will teach you the difference 
between Connecticut wrappers and Philippine wrappers— 
or we will give you an early chance in digging sewers 
and laying drain pipes. If you like, you can attend the 
lectures delivered in English on the steam engine and the 
electrical battery.”’ 

Now, practically, what we ought to say to each of 
these Dagoes is: ‘‘There are 6,000,000 square miles 
in America. Each of the 6,000,000 might be divided 
into 640 acres. Every son of Adam among you and 
every daughter of Eve among you ought to leave to- 
morrow morning for one of the so-called unimproved 
acres which are waiting for you.’’ They were born on 
the land: they have been educated on the land. They 
know how to cultivate the land. And it is almost 
wicked to tell them, as X. would have told them, ‘‘to 
make pins,’’ or to teach them, as we teach them, to 
make cigars or to lay sewer pipe. 

There is hardly a reader of Good News who cannot do 
something in the line of our manifest duty in this affair. 

Mr. Bloomfield, who knows more about it than most 
of us do, says he thinks no one ought to be naturalized 
until he has lived outside a great city for at least twenty- 
five years. I agree with him. EDWARD E. HALE. 


A Prayer. 


We close our eyes not that we may shut out the beauty 
of the day nor shun the offerings of the present hour, but 
that we may add to these objects the beautiful vision of 
our ideals. We close our eyes that we may behold and 
praise the universe! We know that it is good for us in 
our small doings, our fickleness, our quick running hopes 
and hurts and fears, to pause and remember the earth, 
how it swings on with tesistless force forever, and the 
heavens where there is no wind, and the far spaces where, 
like an arrow, the earth’s shadow flies, and the patient 
multitudes of the travelling stars move in the blue firma- 
ment: no passions of ours can shake them! j 

Upon these thoughts nourishing our hearts, shall we 
not return with strength to our own aims? Our summer 
is all but ended, and we go our faithful way unto the 
town: shall we not go with our heads high and with an 
unswerving purpose, like the earth? We will be blown 
about no longer by silly feelings, by jealousies and re- 
sentments against people: we will accept people as they 
are, we will accept them as the air accepts them! And 
for ourselves we will have ambition! We will be great 
persons! We will follow in the trail of the heroes of the 
world, winning with indomitable power that thing which 
we have chosen to win—so with our serenity and strength 
to show that we have the vision of the divine universe 
in our minds, and in our hearts this divine prayer that 
we may force our own purposes against all the world, 
yet ever accept with unconquerable kindness the pur- 
poses of others, for such is the joy and hospitality of 
heroes, Amen. 
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QUATRAINS OF CuRIST. By George Creel 
Preface by Julian Hawthorne, San Fran- 
cisco & New York: Paul Elder & Co. 75 
cents net.—It strikes some of us that 
“Omar” FitzGerald once for all did this 
special form of quatrain so perfectly that no 
one else should tread that way after him. 
Mr, Julian Hawthorne, in his preface, thinks 
otherwise and feels that, though ‘‘the 
Quatrains of Christ are, in form, the Rubdiyat 
of Omar over again, they are as different 
from them in purpose and issue as light is 
different from shadow.” So they are. 
Whatever stock we may take in certain in- 
terpretations of the Rubdiydt,—as that they 
are full of spiritual ecstasy, that the .wine is 
the wine of the spirit, and the Inn is Para- 
dise,—yet the upshot of this great poem is 
certainly pessimism and fatalism. These 
quatrains are, as the French say, a very 
different pair of shoes. Mr. Creel’s verses 
are full of the old Christian theology, which 
will not tolerate a shadow of doubt of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice for sin. This, indeed, is 
the ground plan of the poem. But nowa- 
days “‘you never can tell” which way the 
theological pussy is going to jump, This 
time she jumps towards much that would 
startle John Calvin, not to say Jonathan 
Edwards, out of his grave. For the super- 
structure has a good deal that is, let us say, 
Oriental, Persian, in its fairly voluptuous 
suggestions. ‘Thus, there are verses about 
Chloe and Phyllis, “by Hyblean winds 
caressed,’”’ that would make Horace pale, 
and form good running mates with some 
glowing lines of Ovid and Martial. But it 
would not be fair to Mr. Creel’s poem to leave 
it here. There are good quatrains of real 
poetry, though sometimes marred by words 
too unusual or strained or out of their 
proper significance. To say that Christ 
“blazed the path” for the dying thief is 
certainly vigorous; but the command for 
the poet is ever, ‘‘Be not too bold.” Mr. 
Creel is fond of “‘lilt,’ and would sing his 
love “in lilting strain.” Surely, Golgotha 
cannot properly be accented on the second 
syllable. The “flashing pinions” of the 
seraphim ‘‘ermined humble thatch” is 
certainly too strained. To say that the seas 
at creation “select their beds’ calls up 
to the ungodly an amusing image, as does 
also the idea of the seasons showing their 
glory on “the carpet stretch of splendid 
days.” This quatrain is too mixed, though 
of course we know what it means,— 


“For fevered living, fret and pain the price, 
Until the oil of Thy dear sacrifice 
Assuaged and smoothed a haleyon expanse 
To mirror the allure of Paradise.” 


We point out these infelicities, because the 
poem, in some ways, is striking, and has 
merits that ought to be freed from such un- 
fortunate encumbrances. 


CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLD REGIME, 
By Charles W. Colby. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Prof. Colby occupies the chair 
of history in McGill University. The 
chapters of this book represent lectures re- 
cently delivered in Ottawa before a club, Of 
their mode of presentation the writer says: 
“One gives a hostage to Fortune in publish- 
ing a volume which discloses his conception 
of what a popular lecture should attempt. 
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‘But history does not exist simply for the 


erudite, and there are always some to whom 
a book is recommended by its absence of 
specific gravity.” ‘To our mind teachers of 
history perform a great work when they 
succeed, as Prof. Colby has, in putting the 
results of deep study and investigation into a 
form that is enlightening to those who would 


never have the time or the ability to delve’ 


for themselves. He approaches the life of 
Canada during the old régime by a method 
which is becoming a favorite with historians 
who wish to invest their topics with popular 
interest, and which is especially adapted to a 
course of lectures which ought each to have 
a rounded interest of its own. He makes, 
after a chapter on the historical background 
of New France, a single personage representa- 
tive of a class, indicating by him the various 
aspects of French colonization. This mode 
of treatment is not followed so closely as to 
become confining, and it has succeeded in 
making the periods distinct in memory. 
Champlain, the explorer, is the type of those 
men who have, as Stevenson said, ‘‘a taste 
for high, and what we call heroic, forms of 
excitement,” and the founding of New France 
was an achievement that places him at the 
head of French explorers, in spite of the fact 
that La Salle has to his credit the most 
brilliant tour de force of exploration, Bré- 
beauf is the typical missionary, Hébert the 
colonist, and d’Iberville the soldier, who, like 
the other French Canadian fighters of the 
seventeenth century, fought his winter cam- 
paigns in high latitudes with daring and 
self-reliance. ‘The cowrewr de bois is a roman- 
tic figure of this period, represented here by 
De Lhut; and chapters on Talon the intend- 
dant, Laval the bishop, and Frontenac the 
governor, bring the history down to the end 
of the time under discussion. A chapter on 
the interesting and remarkable women of 
New France ends the book, which is remark- 
able throughout for the clarity and pictur- 
esqueness of language and for the skill with 
which the most noteworthy facts have been 
made to stand out against the dusky back- 
ground of forgotten days. France, we are 
told, has of late begun to regard Canada 
with a new curiosity, and several books have 
lately appeared which would hardly have 
been written but for the increasing import- 
ance of the French race in America. The 
interest is mot confined to France, but is 
awake in America also, 


St. Boro_eH’s Town. By Mary Caroline 
Crawford. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.50.—Miss Crawford knows her Boston, 
historically and topographically first, and 
then, more intimately still, in spirit and 
character. She has a bright, picturesque 
style of writing and the sense of proportion 
which makes her account of old Boston in 
colonial days something more than a collec- 
tion of interesting data. She is convinced 
that persons and events have been discussed 
in our school history books only as they 
touched New England, thus leaving them 
fragmentary and isolated items in one’s 
memory. She mentions Sir Harry Vane 
as an example of this kind of treatment, and 
this reminds the writer of this notice that 
his school days had been left behind him 
before it dawned on his beclouded intellect 
that the Sir Harry Vane of New England in- 
terest and the Sir Harry Vane of England 
were one and the same, ‘That seems incred- 
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ible stupidity, for in a certain sense he must 
have known it; but the two periods of the 
man’s life never blended in distinct conscious- 
ness. ‘‘A book like this,’ Miss Crawford 
says, ‘‘has no justification save as it makes 


us understand better the part New England, . 


in the person of its chief town, has played in 
the drama of nations.” After the story of 
Boston as it was in the beginning, with the 
tales of John Winthrop and Margaret, the 
relation of the town to the ancient St. 
Botolph’s in England, which extends down 
to the present day, is made clear. Chapters 
follow on Sir Harry Vane, the La Tours, and 
on the troubles caused by dissenting sects 
to the men who had emigrated in order to 
escape religious persecution themselves, and 
not by any means to secure similar liberty 
for others. Wider freedom was won with 
the election of Leverett as governor in 1673, 
and here Miss Crawford pauses for an inter- 
esting chapter on ‘‘Boston as John Dunton 
saw it,’ an admirable complement to the 
records left by Sewall, who saw Boston life 
from the inside. The dawn of active re- 
sistance to British oppression ended the 
period of colonial history. The titles of the 
chapters give a fair idea of the way Miss 
Crawford has chosen to present her subject, 
and the deftness with which she has brought 
out the story interest, making the narrative 
eminently readable, is apparent. We are 
quite sure that there were not enough books 
about Boston before this was written. It 
is illustrated by maps and pictures. 


WHAT DOES CHRISTMAS REALLY MEAN? 
A sermon begun by John T. McCutcheon, 
continued by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and pub- 
lished for Santa Claus by the Unity Publish- 
ing Company of Chicago. 50 cents; post- 
paid, 55 cents.—No one would give up 
Christmas, but many are beginning to feel 
they would like to give up the rush and rol- 
lick and strenuous business of Christmasing. 
The old year goes out with a pack on his 
back, and the pack increases in size,—a 
blessed burden in many ways, but burden no 
less, and not every bit blessed. Is Christ- 
mas a selfless, or a selfish, day, on the whole? 
Two years ago one of McCutcheon’s cartoons 
in a Chicago paper asked this very question 
in the picture way. A mother is leaning back 
inher chair, her child on her knees: ‘‘Do you 
know what Christmas really means, dear?’’ 
she asked him. ‘‘Oh, yes, mamma, That’s 
when Santa comes, and we all get lots of 
presents.” ‘Is that all it means?” ‘Why, 
no, We all have lots of good things to eat, 
and papa says how much money it costs him, 
and you get all worried and tired out shop- 
ping.” ‘“‘Doesn’t it mean something more 
than that?’”’ “Oh, yes. We don’t have to 
go to school or nothing, and brother comeg 
home and goes to all the dances and every- 
thing.” ‘Listen, dear, and I’ll tell you what 
Christmas really means. Once upon a time, 
a long, long time ago, there was a little boy, 
oh, ever so poor, and he”— ‘There in the 
Chicago Tribune, the rubric ended. Mr, 
Jones saw the opportunity, and has filled out 
the blank. He tells us what the mother told 
her little boy of that other little boy in the 
long ago, and the life of good will and love 
that gave us our Christmas. Of course, she 
made the story simple and short—so does 
he. She told it in word pictures—so does 


he. Whenever she pauses, the little fellow — 


eagerly cries, ‘Tell me some more, mamma!” 
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So would we like to say, for the booklet holds 
only twenty-two pages. But, small as it is, 
it will hallow the Santa Claus business a 
little this year. It should find its way into 
the stockings and wherever the Christmas 
cards wander, and to the book-table of the 
Christmas fairs. Send betimes for a copy, 
and see if you don’t send again before the 
carols begin. 


ALONG THE RIVIERAS OF FRANCE AND 
Iraty. By Gordon Home. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.—Mr. Home de- 
scribes every .place along the. coast from 
Marseilles to Pisa, barring a few towns close 
to Genoa, which have suffered on account of 
factories and other disfigurements. He 
takes it for granted that visitors, who may 
tread his interesting chapters for practical 
information to guide their own travels, 
know something already; and his substan- 
tial book of over three hundred pages con- 
cerns itself not with discussion of the climate 
nor of the best methods of approach nor with 
detailed historical elucidations, but with the 
things that make each town interesting and 
attractive. Mr. Home believes that this 
region, including particularly that on the 
Gulf of Spezia, is much less familiar to his 
English countrymen than its charm warrants. 
He considers the Riviera as a collection of 
jewels, strung together at irregular intervals 
on a rough mountain chain. Some are 
genuine antiques, others are overlaid with 
modern workmanship, and they vary much 
in size and shape; but that English people, 
possessing priceless gems, should pay atten- 
tion to only one end. of the chain, is a mis- 
take, which he has certainly done much to 
correct, And we believe that the automobile 
is already doing much to make the Riviera 
towns and villages as familiar at least as 
the chateau country. Starting from Mar- 
seilles, the writer follows the coast eastward, 
studying the region with the knowledge of 
one to whom it is an old story, and with the 
admiration and enthusiasm of one to whom 
it is ever fresh and new. ‘The book is one of 
the Old World Travel Series, books designed 
not only to help the fortunate visitor, but 
also to give pleasure to him who travels, sit- 
ting by his own fireside. ‘Twenty-five illus- 
trations in color, and many more in black 
and white, are reproduced from drawings 
made on the spot. 


TALKS ON RELIGION. By Henry Bed- 
inger Mitchell. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.—This book is an anal- 
ysis of the fundamentals of religion. It is 
cast in the form of dialogue, not as a lit- 
erary device, but as a faithful report of con- 
versations actually held by a group of 
scholarly men. The group met at stated 
intervals for the purpose of examining the 
foundations of religion in the light of the 
profoundest thought of each man in the 
group. Fifteen men participated, and their 
occupations qualified them for their contri- 
butions to the discussion. Each man takes 
a characteristic point of view; for example, 
a professor of biology, a professor of philos- 
ophy (an idealist) and another professor of 
philosophy (a pragmatist), a professor of 
history, a clergyman, a mathematician. 
The field covered is as wide as from the ac- 
tivity of the amceba to the life of Jesus 
Christ, from the devotion of a dog to his | 
master to the social salvation of the most 
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recent philanthrophy. Religion is thor- 
oughly dissected. Laying aside the super- 
ficial things of religion, the book deals with 
deep foundations. After reading the book it 
is difficult to imagine an argument that can 
be seriously urged for or against the reality of 
religion that does not enter into this discus- 
sion. ‘The result is affirmative and construc- 
tive. Necessarily it is liberal. There is a spirit 
of genuineness through it all. Some sen- 
tences and phrases stick luminously in the 
mind. ‘‘Religion is the image of our next 
step in evolution”; or (considering our re- 
lation to this universe in which we find our- 
selves without having been consulted about 
it), ‘‘The essence of religion is to play the 
game, not to dispute the rules.’ The book 
is a real contribution to the literature of the 
fundamentals of religion. 


THE Worip’s GREAT Events. By Al- 
bert Payson Terhune. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.20 net.—Newspapers under- 
took the work of general culture when they 
began giving to their readers the world’s 
greatest poems or celebrated daily the birth- 
day of one of its greatest men. ‘These 
chapters, which present ‘‘ bird’s-eye views’’ of 
some of the most noteworthy happenings and 
personages of history, ran through fifty 
numbers of the New York World and war- 
tanted, by the interest awakened, publica- 
tion in more permanent form. Brief and 
condensed such views must necessarily be, 
but they have the merit of a striking picture, 
sometimes remembered when a careful de- 
scription fails. Mr. Terhune has tried to 
bring out the human interest, and he has 


the gift of claiming attention by his opening | 


paragraph. For instance, when a chapter 
begins: ‘A group of armed men rode into the 
French city of Tours. Three of them had 
patches over their left eyes; two had not 
spoken in a year; another’s right arm was 


| with spirit and made most realistic. 
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bound to his side. Each wore in his helmet 
a glove, a veil, or a jewelled sleeve,” after 
that one is likely to read on and see what 
it was all about. Or he begins the story 
of Magna Charta with the words, ‘‘A man 
lay writhing among the rushes and straw that 
covered the floor of his palace on the night of 
June 15, 1215.’ Scrappy and incomplete 
as Such chapters may be, they are yet con- 
venient for reference and there is no doubt 
they serve the aim the writer had in view. 
They begin with Marathon and end with 
“Egypt and Chinese Gordon,” and, while 
they have little interest for scholars, they will 
help out the average man—that useful being 
—from many a perplexity. 


THREE YEARS BEHIND THE GUNS. By 
L. G. T. New York: Century Company. 
$1.50.—The sub-title of this book announces 
it as the true chronicles of a Diddy-box. 
What a diddy-box is the landlubber of a 
reader is informed early in the tale. It is the 
sanctum sanctorum of Uncle Sam’s Navy. 
“Only yesterday I heard a lesson on its 
sacredness, as one man berated another 
until every adjective in his vocabulary was 
worn to tatters, when he rose to the convinc- 
ing climax, ‘Why, that man is mean enough 
to go through a shipmate’s diddy-box.’” 
L. G. T. served on the Olympia, entering 
the life as a novice, but going through ex- 
periences which lead him to say at the 
close, ‘‘I would rather have been in the 
battle of Manila than to have sat in the 
United States Senate.” After a frank, 
good-humored account of novel incidents, 
in which the zest of life and the thorough 
enjoyment of all that is unusual and inter- 
esting are evident, the story culminates in 
the exciting experiences at Manila, described 
EEG. T; 
writes with a graphic pen, and he has made 
an interesting book, 
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PETER Moor’s JOURNEY TO SOUTH-WEST 
Arrica. By Gustav Frenssen. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25.—Although 
this book has nothing in common with The 
African Farm which made such a deep im- 
pression a generation ago, there is something 
in the quality of it which reminds one con- 
tinually of that remarkable work. This is 
the story of a German recruit who served in 
the war against the natives in South-west 
Africa. It confirms the impression which we 
received a long time since that the work of 
the Germans in their colonies is quite as 
selfish and devilish as that of King Leopold on 
the Congo. This is a simple, straightforward 
story of warfare against the natives in their 
own land, Because they rebelled against 
their oppressors, the Germans drove men, 
women, and children, with all their cattle, 
to perish in the desert. The story is written 
without prejudice and apparently with- 
out consciousness on the part of the soldier 
that he is making fearful charges against his 
superiors and the government of Germany. 
As a tract on war nothing could be more 
effective. 


THE Lonc Arm oF MANNISTER. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—Mr. Oppenheim’s ingenuity 
in the construction of an exciting plot with 
an unexpected ending has not failed him, if, 
indeed, he has not bettered his previous work, 
in some particulars at least. In his novels 
one looks for vigorous characters, illustra- 
tions of undying purpose and indomitable 
will,—men to whom the world seems almost 
too small a theatre for action, and sequences 
of events, skilfully connected and leading to 
dramatic outcome. Once the first chapter 
of this story is read, with its terrible picture 
of flight across a desert, and interest does 
not flag until one knows how Mannister dis- 
posed of the last of the conspirators who 
had tried to work his ruin. His modes of 
revenge are as varied as the men whom he 
pursued, and, fortunately, the element of 
humor is not lacking. 


THe CHAucER Srory Boox. By Eva 
March Tappan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, $1.50,—Miss Tappan need make no 
apologies for her latest literary venture,— 
the casting of the Canterbury Tales into 
straightforward, vigorous English, such as 
children, and grown people, too, may read 
with distinct pleasure. The “humor, pathos, 
character-drawing, mischievous satire, and 
love of nature,” that have given Chaucer 
loyal following among people able to read 
him, and high reputation among those who 
could not, really suffer little loss in the rendi- 
tion into readable English. For those who 
are willing to take the trouble to read the 
original—and there are not many of these 
—the enjoyment of his ‘‘full quaint’? phrases 
and obsolete words will not be lessened, 
Twelve of the tales are here, and they con- 
stitute one of the best of the season’s books 
for children, 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF. 
Duncan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The reviewer does not need to tell 
the reader who Norman Duncan is, or how 
he has become the chronicler of life and ad- 
venture in the barren land of Labrador, ‘This 
story deals with the lives of men who spend 
their days in fighting with the elements for a 


By Norman 
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livelihood. The courage, the constancy, and 
the hardihood of these rough fishermen and 
sailors are surprising. Underneath their 
rough exterior our author discerns many of 
the elemental qualities which, in times of 
stress, shape themselves into deeds of hero- 
ism, ‘The great world takes little note of the 
perils and the achievements of these rough 


specimens of humanity, and they, indeed, | 


would hardly recognize themselves if de- 
scribed in the terms of romance which fitly 
characterize them. 


THE Browns at Mr. Hermon. By 
Pansy. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50—When Mary Brown, 
young, wealthy, accomplished, and indepen- 
dent, betakes herself across the continent 
to escape a threatened lover, and John Brown 
Carpenter also travels three thousand miles 
to the same place to escape a young lady 
about to be thrust upon him, romance is in 
the air, and the interest of the story lies 
chiefly in the incidents and methods by 
which poetic retribution captures them both, 
Other considerations complicate matters, 
and delay their understanding of the situa- 
tion until everything is properly settled. 
The evangelical element of the story is well 
to the front, as in all Mrs. Alden’s books, 
The story has been successful, published as a 
serial in one of the religious periodicals. 


LEVELS oF Livinc. By Henry F. Cope. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1 net.—Mr. Cope is secretary of the Re- 
ligious Education Society, and as such 
known to many outside any single denomi- 
nation. These essays on ‘every-day 
ideals’? were published by the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune through a series of years, 
and regularly printed in the Sunday editions 
of a group of great daily newspapers. Al- 
ways brief and adapted to the conditions of 
their publication, they put into concise, 
straightforward form messages of the higher 
life, discussing such topics as ‘‘The Sov- 
ereignty of Service,” “The Right to Happi- 
ness,” “Sources of Strength and Inspira- 
tion.” Mr. Cope preaches a cheerful re- 
ligion that makes the most of the present 
time and the immediate duty or joy. 


THE QUEST FLOWER, 
Burnham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.—Mrs. Burnham’s Christian Science 
story for children shows how a happy, 
gentle little girl, brought up in the principles 
of the faith, recognizes error in the relations 
of the grown people about her, and quietly, 
unconsciously, corrects it, She starts, too, 
on the road to perfect health an unhappy 
little cripple, who has been believing herself 
“afflicted by God.’’ While faith in Chris- 
tian Science is the central thought and the 
controlling motive of the story, Hazel’s 
charm of manner and friendly attitude 
towards the world are not dependent on her 
understanding of “error”? and treatment.” 
Mrs. Burnham writes with graceand vivacity, 
presenting and illustrating her religious belief 
with interesting conviction. 


By Clara Louise 


Harry’s IstAnD. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. New York: The Century Company, 
$1.50.—Tom, Dick, and Harriet, with Roy, 
go through another volume of delightful 
experiences together, camping this year on 
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an island in the Hudson River, and continu- 
ing the good times begun at school. Mr, 
Barbour writes effectively, and his stories 
please boys and girls alike, something not 
very common even among popular writers 
for young people. Billy Noon is an eccen- 
tric and highly original character, who con- 
tributes much to the humor of the summer. 
It is to be suspected that Harry shows signs 
of growing up. 


Four Boys ON THE Mu§ssissippP1. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson.—The four spirited 
fellows who travel together, in this book, 
through the Mississippi country, throwing 
themselves with zest into adventures, and 
occasionally tapping veins of danger, are 
the same four who spent one long vacation 
in a Southern tour and another in a trip to 
the Yellowstone. They learn to appreciate 
their own country by seeing it, and under- 
stand history by visiting the places where 
history has been made. ‘They are a good- 
humored, jolly crowd, ready to chaff and 
jest, but with backbone and purpose also. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Vir Publishing Company send out 
Before Marriage, a mother’s parting counsel 
to her son on the eve of his wedding. It is 
written by Mrs. Adolphe Hoffman. 


George Thiell Long is the publisher of 
That Man from Wall Street, by Mrs, Ruth 
Everett. It is announced as a study of the 
‘artistic temperament, but we have found it 
dull reading and we are sure that the quality 
of the writer, who is said to be a newspaper 
woman, does not fairly represent her class. 
Not much better is The Woman Pays, a tale 
of New York, written by Frederic P, Ladd 
and published by Mitchell Kennerley. 


A series of instructive talks to music stu- 
dents, that have been appearing in The 
Musician, are now republished in book form, 
in response to the demand for them, under 
the title, Twelve Lessons in the Fundamentals 
of Voice Production, and sent out by the 
Oliver Ditson Company. ‘The writer, Mr, 
Arthur L. Manchester, writes out of practical 
experience, He deals here with the basis 
on which all advanced work must rest, pre- 
senting the essentials of good voice produc- 
tion with definite instruction and plan of 
exercises, The price is $1 postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press has published from 
time to time small books, too important 
properly to be called booklets, which con- 
tain special messages of faith, trust, or in- 
spiration. Some of these have laid strong 
hold on the experiences of their readers and 
proved to be actual, present help. Such, 
for instance, is The Valley of Troubling, by 
Grace Duffield Goodwin, which faces the 
problem of pain and does not hesitate to 
confess, while upholding the beneficence of 
law and the ministry of love, the futility 
of the common answers to the questionings | 
of those who suffer. The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest has been printed and reprinted, 
until the number of copies circulated is up | 
somewhere in the hundreds of thousands. 
Two others of the set, The Love Watch and 
The Signs in the Christmas Fire, are also by 
Rev. William Allen Knight. In The Land 
of Pure Delight Dr. George A. Gordon con- 
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PUBLIGATIONS 


Capt. Thomas A. Scott 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


76 pages. 60 cents wet; by mail, 
66 cents. 


Volume V. of ‘‘True American Types” Series. The 
real and eventful life-story of the deep-sea worker and 
wrecker who was an intimate friend of and fellow- 
laborer with Mr. Smith for many years, and the original 
of the character of ‘‘Caleb West” in ‘‘Caleb West: 
Master-diver.” 


The Higher Sacrifice 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


54 pages. 80 cents zet; by mail, 
6 cents. 


An appeal to college-trained youth to forego selfish 
or personal ambitions, and to devote their money- 
getting power to the higher service of the common good, 
although they thereby sacrifice many opportunities 
for satisfying the legitimate tastes and inclinations 
fostered by their higher education. 


16mo. 


Izmo. 


Some Memories 
By ROBERT COLLYER 
12mo. 248 pages. $1.25 et; by mail, $1.35. 


Delightful reminiscences, rich in experiences, with 
quiet but irrepressible veins of humor and tenderness, 
memories ‘‘so interwoven with my life through the 
fifty years they touch the sunshine and shadows, the 
sorrows and the joy.” 


The Sea of Faith 


By MILTON REED 
III pages. 80 cents ze¢; by mail, 
87 cents. 


An outline of the part which faith has played in the 
history and development of man, and of the place 
which it should properly occupy in the religious thought 
and action of the present time. 


I2mo. 


Sons of the Puritans 


I2mo. 244 pages. $1.50 wet ; by mail, $1.60. 


Brief biographies of George Frisbie Hoar, Morrill 
Wyman, Horace Gray, Charles Franklin Dunbar, 
Phillips Brooks, Francis Channing Barlow, Henry 
Sturgis Russell, Roger Wolcott, William Eustis Russell, 
Charles Eliot, and William Henry Baldwin, Jr., 
written by men in many cases of equally large reputa- 
tion. 


Paul 


By W. WREDE 
I2mo. 163pages. $1.00 zet ; by mail, $1.09. 


The aim of this volume, the second of the series of 
translations from noted German theologians, is not 
to give a biography of Paul, but to characterize his 
personality, ministry, religion, and historical signifi- 
cance. 


A Book of Prayers 


By CHARLES GORDON AMES 


I2mo. 136 pages. $1.50 wez, in cloth; 
$2.50 wet, in flexible leather; postage, 10 
cents additional. 

Prayers by the minister of the Church of the Disciples 
in Boston. They cannot fail to be of high service to all 


who in pak or public worship seek the fitting expres- 
sion of human need and divine aspiration. 


Where the Light 
Dwelleth 


By ROBERT COLLYER 
283 pages. $1.40 met; by mail, 
$1.50. 


A volume of splendid sermons, the spiritual fruitage 
of a long life of high thinking, helpful preaching, and 
noble living. 


I2mo. 


SECOND 


EDITION 


The Soul of the Bible 


Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Cloth, 12mo, 532 pages, $1.25 wet, by mail $1.35. 


Thin paper edition, full flexible leather, 


16mo, gold overred edges, narrow margins, boxed; $1.60 et, by mail $1.65. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE aims to bring together in the order of the books of the Bible passages from the 
Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha that are of perennial worth, arranged as synthetic readings. The 
result is a volume not of mere selections, but of Scripture readings, admirably adapted for use in church, school, and 
home. This volume differs from other books of Bible selections in that it follows certain principles not hitherto 
observed. The readings are presented in true literary form, poetry and prose being iy pr distinguished, wherein 
each reading is a literary unit, dealing with but one subject, and calculated to make a definite religious impression: 
whatever would blur this impression is omitted. Each reading is cumulative in interest, concluding with a relig- 
ious, but not a rhetorical, climax, which leaves in the hearer’s mind a sense of moral elevation and completeness. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a complete index, in which are found references to topics, to persons, and 
to the readings suitable for various occasions. ia. d 

The first edition was promptly exhausted, and a large second printing has been called for. The volume is 
generally recognized as the most satisfactory work of its kind that has yet been published. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, BOSTON 


spirituality, the perfected life of which now we 
know only an incomplete arc. The Face 
Angelic, by Hiram Collins Haydn, The Child 
that Jesus Took, in which Dr. Newman 
Smyth imagines the life led by the little one 
set in the midst of the disciples, Washington 
Gladden’s The Practice of Immortality, and 
Whence Cometh Help, a book of short ser- 
vices of Scripture reading and prayer, care- 
fully selected for every day in the month, 
are also put in this form. Each book is pro- 


siders the appeal of three worlds, the world | vided with a suitable envelope, ready for 


of sense, that of soul, and the world of pure | mailing. 
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Books Received. 


From Paul Elder & Co., New York. 
Quatrains of Christ. By George Creel. 75 cents net. 
From the Untuersity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Jerusalem in Bible Times. By Lewis Bayles Paton, 
Ph.D., D.D. $1.09 postpaid. 
The Life of Christ. By Isaac Bronson Burgess. $1 
postpaid. 
From the Macmillan Co., New York, 
History of the United States of America. 
illiam Elson. 5 vols. $7.50 net. wy 
The Story of the Pharaohs. By Rev. James Baikie, 
F.R.A.S. $2.50 net. 
| From the British and Tyee Unitarian Association, 
London. 
The Transient and Permanent in Religion. 
Parker and others. 2s, net. 


By Henry 


By Theodore 
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Late. 


My Father brought somebody up, 
To show us all, asleep. 

They came as softly up the stairs 
As you could creep. 


They whispered in the doorway there, 
And looked at us awhile. 

I had my eyes shut up, but I 
Could feel him smile. 


I shut my eyes up close, and lay 
As still as I could keep; 
Because I knew he wanted us 
To be asleep. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, 


How Betty fearned to love School. 


It was a great pity that Betty, who had 
always been so lovable, should ever be found 
sulking, Yet there she sat with an unmis- 


takable pout on her pretty little face, and. 


all because she had been told that she could 
not stay out of school the next day. “I just 
hate school,’”’ she grumbled loud enough for 
father and mother to hear as they sat read- 
ing by the evening lamp. ‘Little people 
never have any fun, It’s only big folks who 
can do as they please.”’ 

Betty had been told that she could not 
stay out of school every time mother spent 
a day at grandma’s, and so the little girl 
frowned and pouted, and thought of the good 
time she was going to miss. For Blossy, the 
dear little calf, would bellow when she saw 
mother without her. And Aunt Flora 
would have the dolls and playthings she had 
used when she was a little girl all down from 
the attic. And grandma—of course grand- 
ma would expect to see her little grand- 
daughter when she was sick, for she always 
said that a visit from ‘‘Sunshiny Betty” did 
her more good than medicine. 

And now there was imminent danger that 
Betty would lose her pretty nickname, for 
no one cares for a girl who pouts and whines. 

A little later, when Betty laid her curly 
head on the pillow and her mother glided 
softly out of the room, saying, ‘‘Good-night, 
dearie, and pleasant dreams,’’ Betty didn’t 
answer, ““And pleasant dreams to mother,” 
for the pout was still on her pretty little face. 

“I wish there was a sure-enough fairy,” 
said Betty after she had tossed and tumbled 
till the covers on her bed were in a sorry 
plight. 

“And what would you do if there were?” 
asked a voice that startled her 

There standing on the foot of her bed was 
the queerest little woman with a peaked hat 
on her head, and looking just like the picture 
of the “ Wishing Fairy” in Betty’s fairy book. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 
asked Betty in alarm, in spite of the fact 
that she had just been wishing for a sure- 
enough fairy. 

“I am the Wishing Fairy of the fairy 
book,” answered the little woman. ‘Now 
what do you want?” 

By this time Betty had grown bolder, for 
the room had suddenly become as light as 
day, and the little woman stood there smiling 
and bowing. 

“Do you really give people just what they 
wish for?” asked Betty in surprise. 

“If they ask for things that I can give,” 
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returned the little woman. ‘‘ What did you 
want when you wished there was a sure- 
enough fairy?” 

“© fairy,” replied Betty in a whining 
tone, “I just hate to go to school, Make it 
so T’ll never have to go to school again.” 

“There is only one way I can do that,” 
said the fairy, growing very sober, “‘and you 
might not like that way. I would have to 
take all your childhood away and make you 
a woman, and I should hate to do that.” 

“Oh,” cried Betty, ‘that is the very nicest 
thing of all, Make me big, and then Ill 
never make another wish, for big folks always 
have their own way,” 

At this the little woman smiled sadly and 
shook her head as if it were a doubtful bless- 
ing, but she said nothing. 

The next thing Betty knew it was morn- 
ing, and she was hurrying around getting 
ready to go to grandma’s with mother; and 
there wasn’t a word said about her going to 
school. 

But, when she arrived at grandma’s, the 
queerest things seemed to have happened. 
Instead of being a little girl, she was a woman, 
and Arminta Anne, her big bisque doll; was 
a little girl prattling about just as she had 
been doing the day before. 

Betty breathed a sigh of relief as she sat 
down in the living room with grandma, 
mother, and Aunt Flora, and thought how 
much nicer it was there than to be bending 
over the desk studying the horrible spelling 
lesson. And then the letters ‘‘knead”’ flitted 
through her mind. ‘‘Yes, that is the word 
I missed yesterday,’’ thought Betty, and she 
smiled as she thought that she did not have 
it to spell to-day. 

Just then she was attracted by a conversa- 
tion between Arminta Anne and Aunt Flora’s 
big wax doll :— 

“JT don’t know any fairy stories,’ Arminta 
Anne was saying. ‘‘You see, Betty only 
went to school a few weeks. She doesn’t 
know how to read, and she doesn’t remember 
them well enough to tell them. Betty is 
very ignorant.” 

“Can’t read!” exclaimed Maria Jane. 
“Tsn’t that awful! My mistress could read 
and write beautifully when she was nothing 
but a child. It must be terrible to be so 
ignorant.” 

“Tgnorant—what does that mean ?’’ mused 
Betty, decidedly irritated. ‘Oh, I know: it 
means that you don’t know anything. And 
to think that Arminta Anne, whom I’ve 
always petted, should talk like that. Never 
mind, I don’t care what dolls say about me, 
I'll go over and talk to the big folks,” 

But she hesitated a moment, for just then 
she heard her name mentioned. 

Aunt Flora was saying, ‘‘We’ll let Betty 
write grandma’s letters for her while we go 
out and get lunch.” 

But mother shook her head dolefully as 
she looked toward grandma. - ‘‘No, no,”’ she 
said at last, ‘‘Betty can’t write. You know 
she just hated to go to school.”’ 

At this grandma and Aunt Flora shook 
their heads as dismally as mother had, and 
said, ‘That is terrible, terrible, to havé such 
an ignorant daughter,”’ 

“Tgnorant, ignorant,” repeated Betty to 
herself. ‘I don’t like that word at all, and 
I don’t like to visit at grandma’s, Every- 
thing is different—everybody talks about 
me,” 

“T suppose Betty can cook well,” then 


wish I hadn’t come,’’ sobbed Betty. 
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suggested grandma. ‘‘She ought to be able 
to do something.”’ 

Again mother shook her head sadly. 
“You see, she makes so many mistakes -try- 
ing to read the cook-book, and spoils so much 
that”’— 

Betty rushed from the room blinded with 
tears. It was more than she could stand to 
see grandma, who had always before called 
her “Sunshiny Betty,’ mourn over her 
shortcomings. 

Upstairs she-tried to dry the tears, “I 
ond 
lots rather be at school studying that old 
spelling lesson than to be listening to every 
one saying that I’m ignorant and acting as 
if they were ashamed of me. I’m going to 
leave right now and go back to school.” 

“You can’t,” perked up a little voice, and 
there on the bureau stood the little woman 
in the peaked hat. 

‘“Why can’t I?” asked Betty. 

“Because only little people go to school.” 

“But, dear, good fairy, won’t you please 
make me a little girl again? I just hate to 
be big.” 

The fairy shook her head. 

“That is an impossibility,” replied the 
little woman. ‘‘Little people can become 
big before you have time to think, but big 
people can never become children again.” 

“© fairy, fairy,’ wailed Betty, the tears 
falling faster, “‘will I have to spend the rest 
of my life hearing people find fault with me 
because I’m—I’m—ignorant ?”’ 

“You might try to improve yourself,” sug- 
gested the little woman. “Big people can 
study at home.” 

“Sure enough!” exclaimed Betty. “T’ll 
take my second reader and begin where I 
left off, at ‘knead’ and ‘dough.’” 

Right at the hated lesson about “wheat” 
and “flour” and ‘knead’ and “dough” 
Betty opened the book and went to work. 
But oh, how hard the lesson seemed when 
she tried to read the story about how “wheat” 
is made into ‘‘bread”’! She glanced up to 
see the little woman perched on the bureau, 
nodding her head approvingly. 

“What makes the words so hard?’ in- 
quired Betty. ‘They are harder to read 
than they were yesterday.” 

“Tt is because you did not study when you 
were a child,” replied the fairy in a very 
knowing manner. ‘The brain must be used, 
like the rest of the body, or it will grow dull.” 

Again Betty bent down over her work, 
but the harder she tried to study the more 
everything conspired to worry her. Even 
the fairy would pull Betty by the sleeve, and 
say, ‘“‘Haven’t you learned that little lesson 
yet?” And, ‘‘A child seven years old could 
learn faster than that,” 

And the little woman persisted in this 
annoyance till finally Betty cried out in de- 
spair, ‘‘O fairy, please do not pull my sleeve 
again.” And then Betty turned around to 
give the fairy a severe look, and the little 
woman was not there, but her mother instead ; 
and she had hold of Betty’s nightdress right 
where the fairy had been pulling it a moment 
before. 

“You must get up now, Betty, for little 
girls must go to school,” mother was saying. 
And then she wiped something that was 
glistening on her cheek, “Did my little 
girl have a bad dream?” 


‘Oh, can I go to school?” exclaimed Betty 


ecstatically, after a dazed moment in which 
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she began to realize that she was a little girl 

again, : 
“Certainly,” replied mother, wondering 

why Betty should evince pleasure at the idea, 
‘Then Betty jumped out of bed so fast and 


‘dressed herself with so little help that mother 


could not help saying, ‘‘My little girl will 
soon be a big girl, she is learning to wait on 
herself so well.” 

At this a shade of sadness came over 
Betty’s smiling face. ‘‘Oh, no, I want to be 
little as long asI can. It was yesterday that 
I wanted to be big.” 

Again mother looked at Betty inquiringly. 
When Betty picked up her second reader, 
ready to start for school, mother asked: 
“And what message is ‘Sunshiny Betty’ 
going to send to grandma?” 

Then Betty’s face just shone. ‘Oh, tell 
her,’’ she said excitedly, “that I just love to 
go to school, and that I am going to study so 


* hard that I soon can write all her letters for 


her.”” ‘The surprised look on mother’s face 
made Betty pause a moment, and then she 
continued: “And tell Aunt Flora that pretty 
soon I will be able to read and spell dough, 
and make dough, too, and read all the other 
words in the cook-book. And—and—tell 
Maria Jane that some day I’ll read fairy 
stories to Arminta Anne.” 

As Betty trotted off with her curls flying 
in the breeze, mother stood looking after her. 
“What queer ideas that child does get in her 
head!” she said finally. ‘‘I can just hear her 
grandma say, ‘Where does Betty get her 
quaint notions?’’’—Clara Wallace, in the 
Interior, 


Grandmother Gray’s Story. 


When I was of your age, Amy, we lived 
on a prairie not far from the great Mississippi 
River. The nearest house to ours was a 
mile off, and there lived my cousin, Ruth. 

One cloudy day in winter my mother said 
I might mount our old horse Major, and go 
and bring Ruth to pass the night with me; 
for we had a saddle which was large enough 
for both of us. 

I had no playmate but Ruth, for I was an 
only daughter; and glad enough was I, there- 
fore, to have her come and be my companion. 
So off I started soon after dinner, though 
the sky was gray and the air was chilly. 

When I got to Ruth’s house, there was 
much to detain us. She wanted to change 
her dress, and then she had a new book to 
show me, ‘The minutes flew by more swiftly 
than I had supposed, Flakes of snow began 
to fall; and at last I said, “‘Come, Ruth, we 
must go, or there will be a storm before we 
reach home,” 

At last she was ready; and about five 
o’clock in the afternoon we mounted to the 
back of old Major, and started. The ground 
was by this time covered about an inch with 
snow, so that we could not well see the line 
of the road. Ruth said I was going wrong; 
so I turned the horse in another direction, 
though Major did not seem to like this at all. 

We had not ridden far when we looked 
round on all sides for a house, but no house 
was to be seen; and now the snow was falling 
thick and fast, and sweeping into our faces 
so as to almost blind us, 

“T thought I was right, and you were 
wrong,” said I, turning the horse in a direc- 
tion more to the left. But in five minutes I 
concluded I was going wrong. 


I began to_ 
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get alarmed, when Ruth said: ‘‘How stupid 
we have been! Drop the bridle, and let old 
Major choose his own path, and take us home 
as he will. He knows best.” 


I did as she advised, and, sure enough, 


in five minutes he trotted up to the barnyard 
with us, and with a loud neigh told the folks 
we had arrived. Father and mother had 
been quite anxious about us; for it-was seven 
o’clock, and had grown quite dark. Glad 
enough were they to receive us safe and 
sound.—The Nursery. 


Philosophical Tommy. 


Did you ever hear about him? Grandma 
once knew just such a little philosopher, 
and he was the biggest little philosopher 
I ever knew. I do not think he ever cried: 
I never saw him cry. If his sister found 
her tulips all rooted up by her pet puppy, 
and cried and cried,—as little girls will,— 
Tommy was sure to come around the 
corner whistling and say: ‘‘What makes 
you cry? Can you cry a tulip? Do you 
think that every sob makes a root or a blos- 
som? Here! let’s try to right them,” 

So he picks up the poor flowers, puts 
their roots into the ground again, whis- 
tling all the time, and makes the bed look 
smooth and fresh, and takes her off to 
hunt hens’ nests in the barn. Neither 
did he do any differently in his own 
troubles. One day his great kite snapped 
the string and flew away far out of sight. 
Tommy stood still a moment, and then 
turned around to come home, whistling a 
merry tune. 

“Why, Tommy,” said I, ‘‘are you not 
sorry to lose that kite?” 

“Yes, but what’s the use? I can’t 
take more than a minute to feel bad. 
‘Sorry’ will not bring the kite back, and 
I want to make another.” 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

“Poor Tommy!” cried his sister, ‘‘ you 
can’t play any mo-ore!” 

“Y’m not poor, either. You cry for 
me. I don’t have to do it for myself, and 
Tll have more time to whistle. Besides, 
when I get well, I shall beat every boy in 
school on the multiplication table; for I 
say it over and over again till it makes me 
sleepy every time my leg aches.” 

If many people were more like Tommy, 
they would have fewer troubles and would 
throw more sunshine into this world. We 
must cry, sometimes, but try and be as 
brave as possible-—Christian Work, 


As Vain as a Peacock. 


I venture to send you some curious 
particulars about the behavior of a young 
peacock that is kept here. The bird be- 
gan by sedulously frequenting the stable- 
yard; and, whenever the carriage was 
brought out of the coach-house, he would 
take his stand by it, and gaze at his re- 
flection in the panels. He then took to ac- 
companying the carriage up to the house, 
and, standing beside it at the front door, 
engaged in self-contemplation. He now 
runs behind the carriage, when it starts 
from the house, down to a certain point of 
the drive, apparently in the hope that it 
may stop, and allow him to continue his 
favorite occupation; but he seems to con- 
clude at a certain place that the case is 
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hopeless, though, if the carriage halts 
further down the drive, he will rejoin it 
and resume his observations. 

It occurred to’ us to wonder what he 
would do if a looking-glass were placed on 
the lawn. This was accordingly done, 


and he at once found it out, Nothing 
will induce him to quit it. He will stand 
by it for hours together. At first, he 


occasionally looked inquisitively behind 
the glass at intervals to see if a bird was 
actually present, but he has given this up 
now. He stands in front of it, entirely 
absorbed, often motionless for a long 
time, occasionally moving his head 
gently up and down, and sometimes softly 
touching the glass with his bill, appearing 
slightly bewildered by the contact. If 
food is thrown to him, he takes no notice, 
unless it is close to the glass, when he will 
hurriedly gobble it up and return to his 
more congenial employment in haste, as 
though vexed at being interrupted. If the 
glass is taken into the drawing-room, which 
is on the ground floor looking into the gar- 
den, he will enter the room by door or 
window, find the glass, and continue his 
favorite pursuit; and he spends thegreater 
part of the day at the door that leads from 
the drawing-room into the garden, in the hope 
that some one may bring out his glass for 
him. 

Meanwhile, the peahen is sitting on a nest 
of eggs in a hedge close at hand. He never 
goes near her, his only idea being to find 
opportunities for contemplating his own 
perfections. I suppose that the proverb, 
“As vain as a peacock,” refers to the bird’s 
habit of spreading his tail and strutting 
about; but it is curious to find that this 
instinctive vanity lies deeper still, and is 
not confined to the desire to arouse the 
admiration of his mate, as is generally 
taken for granted, but is based upon a 
genuine complacency and an almost morbid 
consciousness of his personal attractions,— 
Arthur C, Benson, im the Spectator. 


“What business is papa in, mamma?” 
“Why, he is a tea sampler: he samples the 


different kinds of teas.” ‘‘Mamma.” “Yes, 
my boy.” “Do you know what I want to 
be when I grow up?” “No, What, my 


boy?” “A pie sampler!” 


“Mamma,” inquired little Waldo Bunker 
of Boston, who is spending the winter in 
Florida, ‘‘what is that body of water?’ 
“The Atlantic Ocean, my dear.” ‘The 
Atlantic Ocean!” exclaimed little Waldo, in 
amazement, ‘Why, I thought the Atlantic 
Ocean was near Boston!”—New York Sun. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV, C. W, WENDTE. 


An event of international interest to the 
members of the Boston Congress of Religious 
Liberals was the recent marriage in London 
of Miss Clara Copeland Bowie, only daughter 
of Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, the honored 
secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, to Mr. Herbert Bowring 
Lawford, a prominent attorney and presi- 


dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s Club of 


London, Both of the contracting parties 
were delegates to the Boston Congress, 
and their transatlantic courtship imparted 
an element of romance to its more formal 
proceedings. Three well-known Unitarian 
clergymen, Rev, Henry Gow, pastor of 
Rosslyn-hill chapel, in which the marriage 
took place, and Revs. C. J. Street and W. G, 
Tarrant, fellow-delegates to the Congress, 
took part in the beautiful ceremony, while 
Mr. John Harrison, president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, honored 
the bride and groom by presiding at the 
organ, Miss Florence Lawford, sister of 
the bridegroom, wrote a marriage hymn, 
which was sung by the choir. Later, at the 
Hampstead Town Hall, Rev. and Mrs. Cope- 
land Bowie received a large company. The 
marriage bells of this wedding will find an 
echo in many hearts over the water, to whom 
the participants have endeared themselves, 
and who add their good will and benison to 
the general congratulations. 

The British Unitarian Van Mission is 
continuing its remarkable record of service. 
From September 7 to 13, 22 meetings were 
held, with a total attendance of 7,000, or an 
average of 318. In Scotland great meetings, 
rising to 1,000 and over, are the rule, 

It is an interesting question how far the 
Van, or ‘“‘gospel wagon,’’ method is appli- 
cable to our American conditions. Our 
severer climate, the more distributed and 
sparse populations in our rural districts, the 
heterogeneous character, racially and re- 
ligiously, of our American communities, the 
restlessness and wear and tear of American 
life, the more general diffusion of an at least 
superficial religious knowledge,—these would 
seem to be reasons why the Van methods 
might not be as successful in this country, 
or might need much modification if em- 
ployed. 

Another delegate to our Boston Congress 
has been honored by preferment. Rev. L. 
Ragaz, pastor of the cathedral in Basel, 
Switzerland, whose earnest word and sym- 
pathetic presence endeared him to our lib- 
eral constituency, has been elected professor 
of theology at the University of Ziirich, 
where he succeeds the lately deceased 
Prof. Christ. The newly chosen successor 
of Mr, Ragaz in the cathedral pulpit in Basel 
is also a’ liberal, and was elected by a greatly 
augmented vote over the orthodox candidate. 

We have omitted to give an account in 
these columns of the erection on the sth of 
July last, in the Place Montrouge, Paris, of 
a monument to Servetus. The illustrious 
martyr to free thought in religion is depicted 
standing upon the funeral pyre. Upon the 
pedestal is the inscription, ‘‘Servetus, Burned 
Alive, 1553.” The dedicatory addresses 
were made by Henri Rochefort, editor of 
La Laterne, and M. Joseph Ménard, advo- 
cate and municipal counsellor, These 
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champions of free thought divorced from re- 
ligion did not fail to lay stress upon the fa- 
natical cruelty of the Calvinistic Protestant- 
ism which condemned Servetus to this ter- 
rible fate and to glorify the freedom of their 
own atheistic attitude. 

In the columns of Le Siecle M. G. Chastand 
has an excellent article on this event. He 
greets with emotion this precursor of science 
and heroic martyr of faith, who died pray- 
ing for his executioners. M. Chastand de- 
clares that Servetus was a Christian, and 
finds it odious that he should have been 
burned for disputing the Trinity and the 
baptism of children. But he reminds his 
readers that the responsibility of Calvin for 
his death was shared by the mild Melanc- 
thon and by the libertine party, so called, 
in Geneva, who were Calvin’s enemies, but 
who were in the ascendency in the tribunal 
which condemned Servetus. He also re- 
marks upon the folly of claiming as a free 
thinker in an anti-religious sense a man so 
profoundly believing and devout as Servetus. 
These resurrections of Servetus’ memory and 
the posthumous honors accorded it are very 
impressive. 

Meanwhile the contributions to the Ser- 
vetus monument at Vienne and the Refor- 
mation (Calvinistic) monument at Geneva, 
for which subscriptions were asked by the 
International Council, are coming in very 
slowly. It is hoped that many will partici- 
pate in this expression of international sym- 
pathy and good will. The following noble 
sonnet by Richard Watson Gilder, ‘‘On 
a Portrait of Servetus,”’ will be of interest in 
this connection :— 


Thou ae and haggard wanderer who dost 
loo 
With haunting eyes forth from the narrow 
page— 
I know what fires consumed with inward 
rage 
Thy broken frame, what tempests chilled and 
shook! 
Ah, could not thy remorseless foeman brook 
Time’s sure devourment, but must needs 
assuage 
His anger in thy blood, and blot the age 
With that dark crime which virtue’s sem- 
blance took! 
Servetus! that which slew thee lives to-day, 
Though in new forms it taints our modern 


air; 

Still in heaven’s name the deeds of hell are 
done; 

Still on the high road, ’neath the noonday 
sun, 


The fires of hate are lit for them who dare 
Follow their Lord along the untrodden way. 


New York Letter. 


I feel like the little boy who had been given, 
by a serious-minded old lady, an uninterest- 
ing book, He left it out under a tree on the 
lawn; and, when asked by the giver if he were 
not enjoying it, replied, ‘Oh, I’m going to 
enjoy it very much, but I’m taking it kind 
of gradual.” I’m going to like the old life 
and dear familiar ways very much after a 
bit, but I feel like taking them up “kind of 
gradual,” 

In the near past there was a little village 
set high among the mountains, so full of 
peace and beauty that it keeps calling, call- 
ing during the autumn days until I feel, while 
my body is here, the better part of me is 
there where they tell me the ground is 


_ covered with a carpet of red and gold and 
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the smell of wood fires rises poignantly 
through the shortening brilliant days. So I 
come from that memory ‘‘kind of gradually,” 
picking up the outlying church work among 
the societies just beyond the city’s whirl. 

The Plainfield church, on October 8, held 
“An Autumn Party” in the evening, thus 
giving at the start an opportunity for the 
new members to become acquainted with 
the older ones and more familiar with the 
work, ‘The Alliance at Plainfield is already 
very busy arranging for a Christmas sale. 
After this the regular study class work will 
begin, ~The program for this has not as yet 
been fully prepared. 

The sturdy little Elizabeth society opened 
its church in September with renewed en- 
thusiasm, Mrs. Blackwell has preached 
once, and the Alliance has begun its regular 
work, its subject of study being “Represent- ~ 
atives of American Unitarianism.”’ Quite 
undismayed, the announcement is made- 
that there is very little money in the treasury, 
but the outlook in all ways is distinctly 
encouraging. Elizabeth is growing. New 
homes are being constantly built, and where 
there are homes there is hope, and the young 
Elizabeth society thrives upon hope. 

The South Brooklyn church, under the 
guidance of Mr, and Mrs, Baker, brings in a 
really refreshing report. ‘The hot summer 
does not drive these people from town, nor 
does it interfere with their routine. Uni- 
tarian Hall has been open all summer. Mr. 
Baker preached every Sunday evening but 
one. With the thermometer often at ninety, 
the hall was well filled. During July and 
August the Alliance held one meeting each 
month, but now the regular schedule of a 
day meeting and a night meeting will begin. 
The women of the Alliance are studying Uni- 
tarianism, and also preparing for a sale, to be 
held in November, It would be a kindly 
thing for churches near and far to send a 
token of remembrance to Mrs. Baker (324 
55th Street, Brooklyn) for this fair. The 
struggle in South Brooklyn is such a brave 
one and the results so encouraging, that a 
recognition from others would add much to 
the general good will. 

The sale comes early, almost before many 
Alliances open their meetings; but perhaps 
this letter will reach some Alliance members 
who will delight in sending a word of cheer 
to the small group of tireless workers. One 
feature of this sale will be the table for 
second-hand clothing. The “proud poor,’ 
as Mrs. Baker terms them, will gladly avail 
themselves of such an opportunity to re- 
enforce slim wardrobes. 

The Sunday-school now numbers over 
fifty children, and the attendance averages 
thirty-five. Of course, when biting winter 
comes, this number may be less. Scorching 
pavements do not deter little willing feet, 
as does winter’s nipping cold. But let us 
all hope that easier times are in store for our 
city’s poor this year. The Sunday-school 
gave a Harvest Home Concert a week or so 
ago. The cantata, ‘‘Mother Nature’s Har- 
vest Home,” was sung, and thirty-five took 
part. The hall was crowded. The member- 
ship of the church has increased, and at a 
recent church meeting Mr, Baker welcomed 
a gentleman and his wife from a Unitarian 
church in Finland. 

On the Unitarian calendar for October 
I note that Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush 
church quotes the following from Maeterlinck: - 
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“To look fearlessly upon life; to accept the 
laws of Nature, not with meek resignation, 
but as her sons, who dare to search and 
question ; to have peace and confidence within 
our souls,—these are the beliefs that make 
for happiness.” I like quotations. I like to 
copy them and tack them upon the walls 
where my “working eye” must fall upon 
higher thoughts while I struggle as best I 
may along the blazed trail of clearer vision. 
Surely such a quotation as the one just 
quoted can but sink into all hearts that it 
teaches, and it will give impetus for work, 
and, as Elbert Hubbard says: “Get your 
happiness out of your work, or you will never 
know what real happiness is.” 

Mr. Harvey seems none the less vigorous 
for his winter work after his summer service 
in Manhattan. Rather has he _ gained 
strength from exercise. The sermon sub- 
jects for October are as follows: ‘‘ Enduring 
Hardship,” ‘‘The Supreme Business of 
Life,’ ‘The Besetting God,’ ‘Religion 
and Citizenship.’””’ The Sunday-school in 
Flatbush is growing. Last year the chil- 
dren studied the Old Testament: this year 
they will study the life of Jesus. This sub- 
ject will be pursued in a frank, fearless 
spirit, but with deep reverence. The Alli- 
ance goes on with its three-year course of 


study, “The History of the Christian 
Church.” The annual fair will be held in 
December, The Men’s Club of this church 


is a strong one. At the first meeting, Octo- 
ber 14, Hon. George E. Waldo, United States 
Representative, will speak on ‘‘How the 
Average Citizen can exert himself most ef- 
fectively for Good Government.”’ H. 7. ¢. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


BY REV. ROBERT C, DOUTHIT. 


IRIE 


The devotional services held each morning 
during the Institute were of a decidedly help- 
ful character, The interest of the members 
was shown by uniformly good attendance. 
They were conducted by Rev. E. F, Hayward, 
Rev, Charles J. Staples, and Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson. Rev. C. A. Drummond acted 
as pianist, The morning hours following 
the devotional meetings were given to serious 


studies of important themes, followed by 


discussions. 

On Tuesday morning Adelbert Moot, Esq., 
of Buffalo, N.Y., gave a remarkably strong 
and lucid paper on “The Ethical Phases of 
Property Inheritance and Transmission.” 
He approached his subject from the practical 
standpoint of a lawyer. He dealt more 
particularly with the right to acquire and 
accumulate private property, the right to 
transmit it to others being incidental. He 
discussed somewhat at length the anarchist 
and socialist theory of property and held 
that we must choose between these two and 
the present social order with private property 
and whatever improvements we can make. 
The way of happiness is the way of work, 
achievement, acquirement, and development; 
and the evils incident to money gathering 
are but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the good that the gathering of private prop- 
erty has done, Over a hundred socialistic 
experiments were tried during the last cen- 
tury and all unsuccessful. We should be 


slow to disturb custom and law when it has 


A 


to deal with property and its distribution. 
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Consider the great contributions of private 
property to things that stimulate the higher 
life of the people. Great fortunes are not 
the danger people sometimes think they are. 
If we choose right men and make right laws, 
the state need not disappear as the anarchists 
would have it; and, if we levy taxes such as 
are demanded by justice and right in the 
transmission of property, and punish men 
for things that are unlawful, there will be no 
need of disturbing the present order that has 
stood the test of experience for these thou- 
sands of years. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, who said that, while neither 
an anarchist nor a socialist, he yet believed 
the present social order was far from ideal. 
If there’s one man who wants to work and 
doesn’t have the chance, it is an indictment 
of our civilization. A few centuries ago 
property in wives and children was regarded 
as a right and still later property in slaves. 
There should be a progressive limitation of 
the kind of property a man has a right to 
hold. We should not punish a man because 
he is rich, but we ought so to rebuild society 
that in the next generation it will be impos- 
sible for any man to accumulate $100,000,- 
ooo. Whenever we venture to dream of the 
time when things shall be much better than 
they are, we are met by the remark that, 
“when a man undertakes to reform the uni- 
verse, he undertakes a pretty big contract.’ 
But progress has been possible because age 
after age there has risen a man who had the 
hand of God upon his soul, so that he felt 
that he was wiser than all the ages of the 
past. 

The next address was by Rev. W. I. Nichols 
of Brooklyn, “The Minister’s Relation to 
Social Service.” Mr. Nichols spoke from an 
experience of fifteen years in the ministry 
in both country and city churches, and about 
the same length of time in a form of social 
service in the largest city of our country. 

“In former days,’ said Mr. Nichols, 
“it was regarded as the sole duty of the 
church to fit mankind to escape misery or 
to find happiness in a world beyond. In 
order to fit the church for the demands of 
the present age it must be all made over. 
Many a church to-day is like the antiquated 
car barns along the old horse-car tracks. 
In order to meet the new conditions they 
must become power-houses for social right- 
eousness, moral reform, improved educational 
work, and human betterment in every way. 
The minister must be free of ecclesiastical 
rubbish and make the working people, as well 
as others, feel that this is God’s world.” 

The discussion of the theme was led by 
Rev, Elmer S. Forbes, the secretary of the 
Department of Social Service recently ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. : 

Mr. Forbes treated briefly the relation of 
the church to social questions and made 
some practical suggestions as to what the 
churches may do. Jesus was committed to 
social service, and lived a life of social service. 
The church, unless it abrogates its character, 
is committed precisely as was its master. 

On Tuesday morning Prof. Francis A. 
Christie of Meadville read a paper on ‘‘The 
Modes of Public Worship in the Light of 
Religious Psychology.”’ Prof. Christie found 
the source of power in the older forms of 
worship in the experience of the immediate 


consciousness of the presence of God. The’ 
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real presence comes to us of the liberal 
churches in contemplation of that highest 
good which we think of as the kingdom of 
God. In our service there should be mo- 
ments of solemn declaration and devout con- 
secration. We should welcome for their 
psychological value all symbols that aid in 
suggesting the ever-present divine or the 
type of supreme devotion, ‘This view justi- 
fies not mere imitation, but development of 
religious worship along our own traditions, 
taking all the good things that may come 
our way. 

Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of Salem was 
introduced as one in whom were embodied 
the best traditions of the older branch of the 
Congregational body, the best kind of tim- 
ber out of which to make a Unitarian. Mr. 
Bacon said that, while the Unitarian doctrine 
attracts, the Unitarian worship does not 
attract. Symbols to be of value must have 
in them meaning and significance. Without 
the spirit of reverence the rest will not be 
there. 

Later in the morning Charles B. Daven- 
port, Ph.D., of the Carnegie Station for Ex- 
perimental Evolution, spoke of some develop- 
ments of “Evolution since Darwin.” Prof. 
Davenport referred to’a number of facts of 
heredity that experiment had brought out, 
showing in what proportion positive charac- 
teristics are inherited, according to Mendel’s 
law. 

Rev. William S. Morgan, Ph.D., of Albany 
in a carefully prepared paper showed how the 
evolutionary facts are best interpreted by a 
religious philosophy. 

On Thursday morning Rey. Edward Hale 
spoke on ‘‘The Education of the Minister.’ 
“Spiritual leadership,’ said Mr. Hale, “‘is 
the chief function of the minister.’ The 
specialized function of the minister must be 
in the confirmation of belief in God and the 
interpretation of the complications and per- 
plexities of human life in terms of that belief. 
The minister should take his share of the 
work of the caucus or school committee or 
charity, His education should serve to 
deepen his faith in God and broaden his sym- 
pathy with men. 

When Dr. Charles G. Ames of Boston rose 
to continue the discussion of the subject, the 
entire assembly of ministers stood for a mo- 
ment in respectful silence. Dr. Ames spoke 
especially of some causes of failure which he 
had noted. ‘Some ministerial failures are 
the result of physical inadequacy or lack of 
suitable training.’ ‘Other failures are the 
result of intellectual inadequacy.”’ One man 
has little to say.and a free and generous 
way of saying it. Another failure is due 
to ignorance of human nature—full of books, 
the man knows nothing of people. 

Others have failed because too richly 
endowed with ‘‘the gift of gab.” They 
would take a few drops of thought and blow 
it into .a bushel of bubbles. Some could 
instruct, but not persuade. Some had most 
uncommon sense, but lack of the other kind. 

Others have failed through moral inade- 
quacy. Some have been passionate, some 
have torn churches to pieces, created parties. 
One clerk gave as a reason for becoming a 
minister that he did not like to get up early 
in the morning and thought that as a minis- 
ter he could lie abed as he pleased. Some 
have been loose in money matters or incon- 
siderate of engagements. A man may state 
any truth, but must not mistake his moods 
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for truth. Sometimes the failure has come 
through a vehement advocacy of things 
that everybody believes in, as the Baptist 
deacon said of a certain brother, ‘‘He is 
violently all right.’’ Speaking the truth un- 
kindly has been another source of failure: 
the unkindness affects, but the truth doesn’t. 
To prepare for the highest service one must 
have the highest motives and the highest 
spirit. . 

At 11.30 A.M. on Thursday Rev. Howard 
N. Brown gave an estimate of the value of 
the ‘Religious »Philosophy of Rudolph 
Eucken.” 

“The superior feature of Eucken’s philoso- 
phy,” said Dr. Brown, ‘‘is the balance of 
emphasis maintained in his thought between 
the three supreme realities with which religion 
has to deal,—God, Nature, and the human 
soul. Whenever religion fails to maintain 
itself or to produce good fruit, it is perhaps 
chiefly because one of these has been prac- 
tically lost out of sight: Spiritual poverty 
is illustrated by Buddhism which left out 
the first element. The great failure of Chris- 
tianity through a large part of its history has 
come from a lack of a decent doctrine of man. 


Christian Science is the latest of a long line of. 


experiments to deny the reality of the out- 
ward world, and illustrates the tendency of 
religious thought to the present time to ease 
its task by throwing aside one of the three 
elements which it is asked to weave together. 
The great failing of modern liberalism has 
been a disposition to exalt Nature at the ex- 
pense of man, to slight and belittle the deep 
facts of human consciousness in comparison 
with the laws that regulate the world of 
physical things. In the thought of Eucken, 
perhaps as nowhere else among the philoso- 
phers, there appears to be intelligent appre- 
ciation of the necessity for keeping all these 
supreme motives before the mind’s attention 
and a sustained endeavor to frame a system 
of ideas in which neither shall suffer injus- 
tice. 

Rev. R. W. Boynton’s paper was read by 
Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lancaster. Mr. 
Boynton described in a very interesting way 
the personality of Prof. Eucken as it appeared 
to him while attending his lectures. Dr. 
Bixby also added personal recollections of 
the distinguished philosopher, 

There seemed a high tide of interest in all 
these morning meetings, and the five-minute 
discussions following the papers were invari- 
ably earnest, animated, as well as illuminat- 
ing. 

During the first hours following lunch no 
meetings were held, and the time was spent 
in such recreation as suited the varying 
desires of the guests. Rev. Mr. Skerrye ac- 
companied several parties on walks about 
Templeton, and there were numerous excur- 
sions to near-by points of interest. 

Meetings for book reviews were held on 
Wednesday and Thursday at four o’clock, 
under the general supervision of Rev, Fred- 
eric Gill of Arlington. One outcome of 
these meetings was the appointment of a 
committee to carry on the systematic study 
of new books during the years between the 
sessions of the Institute. 

The morning and afternoon meetings were 
all held in the music room of the Inn, which 
was large enough, yet not too large, for these 
assemblies. The evening gatherings were 
in the old historic church of Templeton, 
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‘attracted to the church to hear Dr. Richard 


C. Cabot of Boston, who gave an address on 
“The Relation of Psychotherapy to Relig- 
ion.” Dr. Cabot is associated with Har- 
vard Medical School and also intimately as- 
sociated with the Emanuel Church effort to 
treat diseases psychically as well as with med- 
icine. 

“All diseases,” said he, ‘‘are examples of 
what is called a vicious circle.’ Some 
diseases can most easily be broken into 
through the mental side; for instance, home- 
sickness. Because the minister 
that the normal man is the ideal man, he 
should be interested in this work. Often a 
patient needs nothing but a stronger motive. 
This the minister ought to be able to give. 


The best work in this line can be done by} 


the cordial co-operation of minister and 
physician, not in attempting to duplicate 
anything going on at the present time, but 
simply in handling cases from the point of 
view of the whole man. 

On Wednesday evening the church was 
well filled to hear Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
D.D., of New York speak on the question, 
“How shall the Moral Supremacy of Church 
and Synagogue be regained?’’ In beginning 
his address Rabbi Wise expressed his in- 
debtedness to Theodore Parker, ‘‘ While 
the church ought to be the moral leader of 
the world, it has lost that leadership. The 
divorce between religion and morality has 
done much to lessen its supremacy. Thus 
the church is regarded as an end rather than 
as a means to an end,—the bringing in of the 
kingdom of God. ‘The power of the church 
is lessened because the churches do not unite 
as parts of the great church of God. The 
church worships the God of Things as They 
Are, instead of the God of Things as They 
Ought to Be. It is mammonized, and the 
masses have been alienated. In New York 
as soon as a district becomes crowded with 
people the churches move away. If the 
great Christian Church of America really 
willed it to-day, child labor would end to-mor- 
row. ‘The religion of Jesus, that last and 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets, began with 
a great social message. If the church would 
find its way Godward and live for the good of 
the world, it must cry, ‘I want to serve.’” 

Dr. Thomas R. Slicer of New York, who 
led in the discussion of the address, pointed 
out that, in spite of the defects of the church, 
it alone stands for the ideal—for the build- 
ing of character. We should become a part 
of the life of the community. The church 
has no right to close its doors on a man be- 
cause he is rich, much less if he is rich and 
wicked. But let him come in on_ his 
knees. 

The discussion which followed these ad- 
dresses was exceedingly stirring. 

The last address was given on Thursday 
evening by Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., of 
the Harvard Divinity school, his subject 
being, ‘““The History of Religions and the 
Finality of Christianity.’” Dr. Moore pointed 
out that he used finality in the historian’s 
sense. A finished religion is a dead religion, 
but a religion that is final is never finished. 
It has a capacity for unlimited development. 
The speaker referred to certain elements in 
Christianity that are adapted to universal 
needs. It has a moral conception of God and 
of religion. God is not only personal, but 
universal spirit. Christianity thus contains 


On Tuesday evening a good audience was the mystical element. It contains also the 


believes 
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teleological element, the conception of the — 


good world in which God’s will is done by 
all his creatures. It is not a perfectly good 
world, but a perfectible world—not an in- 
curably bad world. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain in 
opening the discussion said that we are not 
interested so much as to whether Christianity 
is to endure, but is religion going to endure, 
—the great religious values that feed the 
soul of man,—reverence, faith, good will, 
friendly purpose? These great elements are 
at the heart of religion, and these no doubt 
have come to stay. Some of us even dislike 
the name Christianity because it has stood 
for so many un-Christian things. We honor 
and love Jesus because he was a genuine 
man,—a normal man, not unique. We have 
known men who, like him, were sincere, 
generous, patient, full of friendliness, hope, 
and charity. The work of the religious 
teacher serves to bring the consciousness of 
these values to human hearts and minds. 

Taken altogether the Institute at Temple- 
ton was one of the most generally interesting 
ever held. There was not a dull or lifeless 
paper or address during the entire session. 
The discussions following the addresses were 
as a rule spontaneous and thought provoking. 
There was always warmth, vigor, enthusiasm, 
earnestness, and evident desire to be of 
greatest service to the world. 

A few impressive farewell words by the 
president closed the memorable Templeton 
Ministers’ Institute. 


Meadville Notes. 


The Theological School began its sixty- 
fifth year of life on September 24. The 
opening was marked, in the evening, by a 
scholarly address by Assistant Prof. Bowen on 
“Recent Theories of the Resurrection,” 
The main point in his careful and reverential 
treatment was the distinction between faith 
in the resurrection of Jesus as a truth in the 
spiritual world (‘‘Jesus himself still lives, 
and the cross has not slain him’’) and belief 
in the physical resurrection of his body, 
The latter belief loses ground constantly, 
while faith in the victorious power of spirit 
increases. Prof. Bowen’s paper will appear 
soon, we may hope, in some prominent 
theological review, and it may also form 
part, in time, of a fuller treatment of this 
great theme. 

An unusually large part of the Faculty 
have been abroad this last summer on trips, 
for the most part, of three or four months in 
length. Dr. Cary accompanied a party con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Rev. F. W. Pratt, 
and Mrs, Pratt, which carried out a very full 
itinerary on the Continent, and he returned 
early in September with fresh strength. 
Prof. Christie had a pleasant tour in Italy, 
accompanied by one of our students. Prof. 
Doan, with his family, spent most of his 
summer in Heidelberg, attending lectures by 
Profs. Windelband and Troeltsch (the latter 
is said to be likely to succeed Dr. Pfleiderer 
at Berlin). In September he attended the 
International Congress for the Study of the 
History of Religions at Oxford, Prof. H. P. 
Smith was the last to reach America, having 
been detained in Europe by the illness of 
Mrs. Smith. She is now under treatment in 
a private hospital in Boston for a severe 
affection of one of her eyes. Dr, Smith’s 
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many friends hope for her entire recovery 
before many weeks, 

Our school has been slow to be substan- 
tially affected by the causes which have so 
greatly decreased the attendance at most of 
the theological seminaries in all the denomi- 
nations. But this fall the situation becomes 
very visible to us in the fact that we have 
but fifteen students, one of whom is the 
Cruft Fellow, now in Berlin, Mr. Gudmundur 
Arnason, ‘This is probably the smallest num- 
ber of students any recent year in the history 
of the school. At the same time the quality 
of the attendance is very good, and we trust 
that another year will see a considerable 
number of new-comers sufficient to bring 
the attendance up to the average. It is a 
situation that suggests the advisability of 
early inquiry by a special committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, say, into 
the causes (they are doubtless many) of the 
decline in the resort of young men to theo- 
logical schools, and, more important, into 
the possible remedies for a situation which 
promises to be a serious problem in our 
American life. The suggestion naturally 
occurs to the writer of these lines that eco- 
nomic reasons are probably prominent in 
bringing about the present decline in candi- 
dates for the ministry, in number and in 
quality. An inquiry, therefore, of a com- 
prehensive scope into the actual salaries 
now received by Unitarian ministers should 
be of great value in making plainly known 
the financially straightened condition of the 
great majority of our clergy. The large 
increase in the cost of living in the last ten 
years shows no sign of being only a tem- 
porary phenomenon, Very few salaries of 
clergymen have been raised, in this period, 
in any degree corresponding to the actual 
rise in the living expenses of the minister 
of religion, ‘The Unitarian laity should soon 
realize this state of things, and provide the 
only remedy which can be efficacious. Dr. 
C. C, Everett once spoke of the low average 
of ministers’ salaries, obliging them to seek 
the things after which the Gentiles seek more 
anxiously than the Gentiles themselves! 
It may soon be a condition in which the best 
young men for the ministry will decline to 
enter it because even the most anxious 
search in it will not secure to their families 
the ordinary comforts of life and a proper 
education for their children. N. P. G. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Rev. Thomas B. Fox. 


The Unitarians of Newburyport have re- 
cently observed the one hundreth anniver- 
sary of the birth of a former pastor, Rey. 
Thomas B. Fox, who filled the pulpit from 
1831 to 1845. ‘The interest of the occasion 
was not confined to the members of the 
First Religious Society, and a large audience 
gathered on September 29 for the memorial 
exercises. 

The first of the three addresses was given 
by Rev, Samuel C. Beane, D.D., of Lawrence, 
a former pastor of this church, who spoke 
about Mr. Fox’s life, particularly in New- 
buryport, and characterised him as a man of 
strong personality. After graduating from 
Harvard he was settled at once over the New- 
buryport society, where he remained about 
fourteen years. When he left Newburyport 
in 1845, he assumed the ministry of Warren 
Street Chapel in Boston, making his home 


were mentioned, 
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in Dorchester then and during the rest of 
his life. After a vigorous pastorate of about 
ten years his church united with the Church 
of the Disciples under James Freeman 
Clarke, and Mr. Fox, though he never aban- 
doned the ministry, from that time gave his 
principal attention to journalism, For some 
time he had been a writer for the Boston 
Transcript, and he now shortly became an 
editorial contributor to that paper, continu- 
ing the work with editorial brightness and 
efficiency until his health finally failed. 
Meanwhile he was for three years editor of 
the Christian Register, and for six years pro- 
prietor, and for much of the time actual 
editor, of the Christian Examiner. It is 
thought that his life was shortened by inces- 
sant work upon the Transcript in Civil War 
time, a work largely biographical and per- 
sonal, The many martyrs of the Union 
cause put severe demands on his heart and 
pen, and one of his own sons was in the 
martyr list. Of Mr. Fox’s book publications 
“The Ministry of Jesus 
Christ, Compiled and Arranged from the 
Four Gospels,”’ in two volumes, issued when 
the author was twenty-nine years old; a 
downright scholarly work, “Sketch of the 
Reformation,’”’ which was so valuable as to 
be pirated in England; and ‘“‘The School 
Hymn Book for Normal, High, and Grammar 
Schools.”’ 

Mr. Fox’s life in Newburyport from the 
educational and civic view-points was next 
recalled by Mr. Nathan N. Withington, Mr, 
Fox was at one time interested in matters of 
education, and a remarkable work that he 
achieved in Newburyport was the establish- 
ment of the first public high school for girls 
in America, if not in the world. In 1893 
the half-century anniversary of this epoch- 
making institution was celebrated by a large 
and distinguished gathering at the court- 
house. The opposition to this innovation 
of educating girls beyond the grammar school 
studies was intense, and Mr. Fox’s ~active 
championship made him many opponents, 
even in his own flock, and somewhat thinned 
his congregations. 

Rey. Laurence Hayward, the present minis- 
ter of the First Religious Society, then dis- 
cussed the career of Mr. Fox as a minister, 
and his parochial influence. ‘That he had a 
strong hold on his parishioners was shown 
by the memorials held since his ministry, 
the last sixty-three years afterward. He 
was a wise and inspiring leader of Sunday- 
school work, introducing many new ideas, some 
of which were received by many with startled 
surprise, but which in due course of time 
made their way to universal approval. 
Among these was the custom of putting 
flowers on the communion table, which was 
then supposed to be contrary to the proper 
solemnity of church service. He and the 
young people of his flock cultivated a garden 
expressly for this purpose. The Sunday- 
school picnic owes its origin, in this region 
at least, to Mr, Fox, and it, too, was decried 
by religionists of the older type. When 
natural history was little more than a name, 
Mr. Fox and his young folk searched nature 
together, and a small cabinet collection’ of 
their making is still sacredly preserved in 
an anteroom of the church. 

The exercises at the church closed with a 
benediction by Dr. Beane, and all were in- 


vited to a reception in the parlors, where tea ! 


was served, and Miss Hannah Lunt, presi- 
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dent of the Alliance, and Mr, George Fox, a 
son of the minister whose memory was 
honored, spoke, 

Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, October 13. There were present Messrs, 
Carr, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Homer, Lincoln, 
Little, Long, Williams, Wilson, and Wright, 
and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the 
assistant secretary, the treasurer presented 


the following statement for September, 
1908 :— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1908. . $44, 183.06 
From donations . A tats tere 39.01 
Income of invested funds ............ 2,716.67 
Interest on bank deposits . rsd. AS 156.81 
Bequest of Hannah Wheat _ Gilbert, 


North Brookfield, Mass., additional on 


account, unconditioned . 5 16.50 

General investments, amount received 
for reinvestment . 27,500.00 

Investment Church Building * Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans . 3 - 416.79 
Books sold, etc.. cents s! eke 327.00 
All’ other‘sources sis sic. 4. nderede. 25.50 
$75,381.34 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes «.» $3,773.83 
Books and tracts for free “distribution - eke 928.63 
Books published for sale ...........-.. 866.22 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . . 1,401.43 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ........ 7OI.52 
General investments, amount invested . 27,184.38 
Accrued interest, etc. Rates 175.22 

Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1908 . 40,410.11 

$75,381.34 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to have a partition 
constructed in Room 4, for the purpose of dividing the 
room into two offices. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $90 be made for the 
payment of the insurance on Unity Church, Amherst, Mass. 

Voted, To approve the sale of the property at Lithia 
Springs, Ill., or any part of it, whenever such sale shall be 
deemed necessary and expedient by the managers of the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua, and under the conditions of 
the lease from this Association to Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. 


Upon report of the Southern Committee 
it was 


Voted, To transfer the balance of the appropriation for 
Rey. Walter C. Peirce to Rev. Ward R. Clarke for work 
in Oklahoma, Okla., from November 1. 


Upon report of the Committee on the 
Rocky Mountain States it was 


Voted, To appropriate $600, at the discretion of the presi= 
dent, for work at Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Col., the 
same to include the balance of the anonymous gift. 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education the following votes were 
adopted :— 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Henry H. Saunderson lecturer 
on the Billings Foundation in co-operation with the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Voted, To transfer the Perkins Fellowship, heretofore 
granted to Mr. Vernon M. Cady, to Mr. Naokatsu Kubu- 
shiro, a student at the Harvard Divinity School. 

Voted, To distribute the income of the Frothingham 
Fund, No. 2, as follows: $400 for the work of Mr. D. S. S, 
Goodloe at the Danville Industrial School, and the balance 
of the income to be evenly divided between the Tuskegee 
Norma! School and the Calhoun Colored School. 


Upon report of the Committee on New 
Americans, it was 
Voted, To appropriate, at the discretion of the president, 


$700, to Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, for work among the col- 
ored population of Greater Boston, for six months from 


_ Nov ember 1. = 
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The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. | 
Lincoln, that the following loan had been 
made since the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors: to the Women’s Branch Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
La., incorporated, $2,500. 

Upon nomination by the president it was 


Voted, In co-operation with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, to appoint Rev. Frank W. Pratt 


Field Secretary for the Dominion of Canada from Noy. 
I, 1908. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Ward R. Clarke Field Agent 
in Oklahoma, from November tr. 


Adjourned. Lewis G,. WILSON. 


A New Tract. 


Through the columns of your paper may I 
call the attention of all friends of Temper- 
ance to a tract recently published by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society? It is a 
translation into Finnish of the always-popu- 
lar tract, “The Man who kept Himself in 
Repair.” This story has been a favorite 
with our English-speaking friends, both 
young and old, and we hope that, translated, 
it will become so with our friends from across 
the sea. Copies may be obtained without 
chatge by addressing our publication agent, 
Mr. C. E. Stebbins, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

A. D. K. SHuRTLEFF, 
Secretary. 


The South End Industrial School. 


The South End Industrial School of Bos- 
ton has passed its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
It was established in 1883, at No. 45 Bart- 
lett Street, Roxbury, where it stil! remains. 
As the years yo on, the wisdom of the 
choice of this location has become more and 
more evident. From October to May be- 
tween six and seven hundred boys and girls 
come under its influence. During the sum- 
mer months, also, there are between eighty 
and one hundred boys and girls in the classes 
for gardening, housekeeping, and cane- 
seating. Nor is the work confined to the 
children. We have a mothers’ club, whose 
members are very active; and the older 
boys’ club might well be called a young men’s 
club, for the forty members are all wage- 
earners, and many are fast aproaching the 
age when they must take up their political 
rights and duties, 

Although there is absolutely no denomina- 
tional spirit shown in the conduct of the 
School, the nineteen different departments, 
such as dressmaking, cooking, cobbling, and 
carpentry, are largely supported by the Uni- 
tarian churches in and around Boston. 
This leaves the general maintenance of the 
School to be met by donations, subscrip- 
tions, and the income from invested fund, 

In order that the School may be used at all 
times, and that the greatest possible good 
may be given to the boys and girls and to 
the neighborhood at large, the Executive 
Committee needs an annual income of 
$3,500. This ts $600 beyond our present 
income, This increase has come about be- 
cause of the great growth in our work. 
Never before have we done so much class 
work, and the number of boys and girls and 
older persons who constantly come to the 


School has more than doubled in the last 
three years, 
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For our immediate needs the invested fund 
ought to be increased by at least $15,000. 
Until this sum is raised, our annual contri- 
butions should be increased by $600, which 
corresponds to the income which the in- 
creased endowment would give us. The 
executive committee asks, therefore, that 
before the 1st of November generous do- 
nations be sent to Mr. William H. Varney, 
treasurer, 54 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Improved Bible Study. 


In all discussions about religious educa- 
tion we often hear the question, Is it really 
essential to know very much about the Bible? 
I have indicated my view so frequently on 
the subject that I am rejoiced to fall back 
on some one else. A correspondent whose 
identity I do not know, “A. D. S.,” has 
written a letter to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script on ‘The Study of the Bible.’ I have 
not the slightest idea as to this individual’s 
denominational relations,—he or she may be 
Trinitarian or Unitarian,—but the sentiments 
expressed in this letter are deserving the at- 
tention of all serious-minded people:— 

“The lack of Bible knowledge on the part 
of the young people of our Sunday 
Schools is alarming. Where will you find 
one dependent for such knowledge on the 
average Sunday School who knows _prac- 
tically anything of the Biblé? They have 
the slightest knowledge of its history; the 
name of hardly a single book suggests 
aught of the contents of the book; indeed, 
the majority can neither repeat the names 
of the books nor find them all without the 
aid of the index. The differences of the 
four Gospels, the differences in dates, con- 
tents, the styles of the prophetical books, 
even such terms as ‘the division of the 
kingdom,’ ‘the exile,’ and the like, are 
matters of utter ignorance. A few older 
ones confess it with sorrow and wish a 
better understanding of the book. 

**So what the regular lessons have failed 
to accomplish after more than a generation 
of use it is proposed to accomplish by sup- 
plementary lessons! Would it not be well 
first to try to introduce lessons fitted to give 
a knowledge of the Bible? If it is knowl- 
edge of the Bible that is desired, why not 
attempt to secure it through the regular 
lessons of the Sunday School? ‘Take the 
International Lessons for the present quar- 
ter; for at all Sunday-School gatherings 
the lessons of the International Series are 
referred to as ‘‘the lessons,” as though 
there were no others. The lessons for this 
quarter cover practically the reigns of 
David and Solomon, mainly from the books 
of Samuel and Kings. There are five les- 
sons on David’s reign. The marvellously 
written story of Absalom’s rebellion, one 
of the most vivid of the many graphic 
short stories of the Old Testament. is 
touched in two lessons,—one the beginning 
of the actual rebellion, the other the 
lamentation over the dead Absalom. ‘Three 
lessons are on Solomon’s reign,—his choice 
of wisdom, the dedication of the temple, his 


downfall, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab-~ 
| lishes and-maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


‘‘Suppose we apply a similar method to 
the study of United States history. We 
will have one lesson on the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, one on the poem of War- 
ren’s address, one on Washington at Val- 
ley Forge, one on his crossing the Dela- 
ware, a passage from his farewell address, 
one from the Federalist on the Constitution, 
and one on Shays’s Rebellion. If at the end 
of the course we should find the pupils de- 
ficient in the knowledge of United States 
history in the last thirty years of the eigh- 
teenth century, or if they were still deficient 
after going over a similar course many times 
with several lessons identically repeated, we 
would agitate for supplemental lessons to 
remove the deficiency. 

“Tt is held in some quarters to be vicious 
reasoning to suggest a comparison be- 
tween the Sunday Schools and the public 
schools. But our pupils are all the while 
unconsciously making just that compari- 
son, The suggestion of a need of supple- 


ee noise 
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mental lessons to remedy a deficiency is 
a confession of a need of a better system. 

“Why not study the Bible in the large 
and with continuity, not slavishly in- 
deed, and trust it to make its own im- 
pression? Why not put into the hands of 
Sunday-School scholars a worthy text-book 
upon the Bible, its history, the history of 
the Jews, the life of Jesus, of such Biblical 
or extra-Biblical topics as need to be studied 
in our Sunday Schools?” 

My purpose is not simply to cite criti- 
cisms like the preceding on the ordinary 
Sunday-School instruction, but to enforce 
the fact that the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society has consistently pursued the very 
course advocated in this communication. 
We have treated the Bible as a whole, in its 
evolution, and, while issuing text-books 
which included all “supplementary” ma- 
terial, we have advised the use of the Bible 
itself. 

There would be no need of my referring 
to this subject and quoting from outside 
sources, only that progress is a slow matter. 
We have often been like John the Baptist, 
in the wilderness of opposition and doubt, 
proclaiming the coming of better things, 
which meant in our estimation a rational 
and thorough treatment of religious and 
Biblical subjects. We are still occupied in 
the same pursuit, and we seem still to be 
somewhat pioneers in something which ought 
to be universal. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Report of Policy Committee. 


Several requests have come for the report 
of the Policy Committee as submitted at the 
annual meeting last May; and, although a 
copy was sent every union before that meet- 
ing, it seems well to publish the entire re- 
port at this time. It may be remembered 
that every one of these recommendations was 
adopted,with the exception of the fourth,— 
that referring to the National Union’s es- 
tablishing a definite, philanthropic work as a 
permanent missionary object. 

First. With regard to the missionary 
work, the Policy Committee decided to de- 
part a little from the usual procedure of sup- 
porting one project and recommends four 
opportunities for assisting in Unitarian work: 
(a) Bellingham, Wash., where Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil, one of our vice-presidents, is 
making an earnest effort to establish-a Uni- 
tarian church; (6) Champaign-Urbana, IIl., 
a growing college town, where Rev. Albert 
R. Vail, one of our former vice-presidents, 
is raising a fund for the building of a Uni- 
tarian church; (c) Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, N.H., where Rev. Henry G. Ives 
is endeavoring to forward the work of 
this moderate-priced, distinctly Unitarian 
School; (d) Richmond, Va., where Rev. 
John L. Robinson and the members of his 
new church are endeavoring to pay for a re- 
cently purchased parsonage. 


As to the amount to be contributed to any | 


of these projects no recommendations are 
made and no pledges suggested by this com- 
mittee. It does, however, urge each union 
to contribute to one or more of these worthy 


_ objects generously and promptly. 
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Second, ‘The present method of conducting , 


the executive work threugh a secretary, 
and the Field Work through short trips by 
invited representatives to different sections 
of the country, is endorsed and recom- 
mended for the coming year. 

Third. This committee recommends to 
the unions for their serious consideration 
the question of the advisability of the Na- 
tional Union’s maintaining in the near 
future a permanent field secretary, a young 
man who shall devote his entire time to the 
executive work, to travelling among the 
different unions, and to raising funds for the 
work of the National Union; in other words, 
placing the Forward Movement Work on a 
broader and more permanent basis. The 
committee feels that it is inadvisable to at- 
tempt this in the coming year, but does de- 
sire this time to place the matter before the 
unions, in order that due consideration of the 
project may be had and possibly plans de- 
velop for carrying out this idea in the year 
1909. 

Fourth. This committee further recom- 
mends that the unions consider the estab- 
lishing in some suitable locality a definite 
philanthropic work which shall be ultimately 
the permanent missionary object of the Na- 
tional Union. 

Fifth. That each union shall make a 
special endeavor to add one or more Asso- 
ciate Life Members to the National Union 
in the coming year, 

Sixth. That it is inadvisable for the Na- 
tional Union to publish a calendar for the 
year 1909. 

Seventh. ‘That each union send to the Na- 
tional Secretary in September of each year 
a list of absent members who might be 
reached by the Union at Large. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Tuckerman School on Saturday, 
October 24, at 10.30 o’clock, Miss Sara C. 
Bullard will give the third in the series of 
Demonstration Lessons for Sunday-school 
Kindergartens. On Thursday, October 29, 
Mr. Parker B. Field will lecture on the 
“Children’s Mission.” A cordial invitation 
is extended to all. 


At the Norfolk Conference at the First 
Parish, West Roxbury, Thursday, October 
29, the topics for discussion will be: in the 
forenoon, ‘‘The Relation of the Church to 
the New Americans,” by Miss Helena S. 
Dudley, and ‘‘Eugenics and Immigration,” 
by Mr. Prescott F. Hall; in the afternoon 
“The Department of Social and Public Ser- 
vice,” by Rev. Elmer §, Forbes, and ‘“‘The 
Purposes and Methods of the Tuckerman 
School for Parish Assistants,” by Miss 
Clara T, Guild. 


The first fall meeting of the Ministerial 
Union will be held at the rooms of the Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston, Monday, October 
26, at 11 AM. In the morning Rev. J. N. 
Pardee of Bolton will speak on ‘‘Church 
‘and Parish in Massachusetts,’”’ In the after- 
noon Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston will 
speak on “‘Religious Conditions in Russia.” 
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where he has made special investigation of 
this topic. The question of the continuance 
of the morning session and of the luncheon 
will also come up for decision. 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—At Dighton, 
on Wednesday, October 14, in the church of 
the curiously named Pedobaptist Congrega- 
tional, but otherwise unequivocally Unitarian 
Society, the Channing Conference marked 
its eighty-fifth session by crowding the 
cheerful country meeting-house to the doors. 
With his never-failing faithfulness Mr. J. C. 


Jt ripp, the president, opened the conference, 
and in his short address of welcome gave it 


Business Notices, 


An Oral Test.—How many of the following questions 
can you answer correctly: What is Telepheme? Is 
Hongkong a city? What wasthe Geneva Bible? What is 
a Swiss Canton? What are Consols? How is Chauffeur 
pronounced? Whatisa Treaty of Reciprocity? Whatis 
a Skew? What is Salvage? What is a Statute of Lim- 
itations? You may not be sure of all your answers and 
wish to know if you are right. Consult Webster’s 
International Dictionary, the one great standard that 
answers with final authority all kinds of questions in 
Language, the Trades, Arts and Sciences, Geography, 
Biography, Fiction, etc. This reference work is a 
necessity in every well-equipped school, cultured home, 
and modern office. The publishers, G. & C. Merriam 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., will send you specimen pages 
upon application. If you mention this paper in your 
request, they will inclose a useful set of colored maps, 
pocket size. 


Hddreeses. 
The address of Arthur L., Weatherly is 


1928 Prospect Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Deaths. 


ISABELLA M. WELD. 


Mrs. Weld, who died Oct. 13, 1908, in her 96th year, at 
her residence in Boston, was the last survivor of the 43 
persons who joined with James Freeman Clarke in form- 
ing the Church of the Disciples, April 27, 1841. Her hus- 
band, William F. Weld, who left her a widow in 1882, was 
also one of the original members. For many years the 
slow creep of physical infirmities limited her attendance 
at public assemblies, but her interest in the church and its 
activities was constant, helpful, and generous. While in- 
different to professions, she was a steady traveller along 
the upward road, busy in devising liberal things, catholic 
in spirit, and ready for every good word and work. The 
tenacious vitality which carried her along to such advanced 
age pertained as well to her mental faculties, her affections, 
and moral nature; and in a wide circle of family and social 
connections she was felt to the last as a warm, throbbing 
motherly heart. Cc. G. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 

The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 

Established prices for all work. 

Advice and information given. _ 

Complete equipment in orecy eriienian. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 

GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 


FRANK 8. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “* Undertaker, Boston.” 


| WAnteD by an able-bodied, intelligent man, who is 
| deaf and dumb, a place to work ona farm. It must 
be for some gs disposed person who can work 
with him at first, as he is not familiar with farm work. 


H Mr. Van Ness has just returned from Russia, Address A. G. B., office Christian Register. 


‘ 
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the right note of sympathy and courage. 
This was sustained in the discussion of the 
morning of “The Church and the Social 
Reformation,” by Rev. William W. Peck of 
Winchendon and Rev. Elvin J. Prescott of 
Rockland. With the clearest recognition of 
the difficult and splendid social duty next 
in order in our human progress, and the 
eager acceptance of that duty by the church, 
as emphasized by Mr. Peck, there was de- 
manded, as Mr. Prescott showed, no revolu- 
tion in the ideals and methods of a modern 
Christian church for a Christlike religion, 
inspiring a Christlike loyalty to the best of 
human welfare presented the one best way 
to social betterment. In the devotional ser- 
vice at noon, Rev. A. G. Singsen voiced that 
passion for the good, alike in the worship 
of the God and the service of man, which 
he showed to be our religion’s vital strength, 
whatever the demand upon it. After lunch, 
which was more like a harvest feast, Hon. 
Milton Reed of Fall River delighted and 
informed the members of the conference 
with recollections of his recent travels in 
the Orient, enriching every observation he 
recalled with a wealth of allusion, Biblical, 
historical, and literary, that made his talk 
a feast for heart and mind, In addition to 
such discussion as time permitted, and the 
usual voting of thanks, the conference con- 
tributed by unanimous consent $100 to the 
building fund of the church at New London, 
and $50 to Proctor Academy. George Kent, 
Secretary. 


NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The autumn meeting was held in the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church at Newport, R.I., on 
Thursday, October 15. The morning session 
opened with a greeting from the minister, 
Rev. William Safford Jones, who welcomed 
the branches to the birthplace of Channing 
and the home of Brooks. Interesting re- 
ports were then given by the branches in 
the Channing Conference, showing their 
different methods of work, to suit widely 
varied conditions. A telegram of warm 
greeting was received from Hartford, Conn., 
and regrets that no delegates could be pres- 
ent. The address of the morning was given 
by Mrs. Caroline 5. Atherton, whose subject 
was, “Progress, One of the Points of our 
Unitarian Faith.” She spoke of the great 
‘theory of evolution, quoting at some length 
from the works of Prof. John Fisher, and 
urging all to read his books. ‘Then said, 
God needed the co-operation and best work 
of each individual to complete the plan, and 
spoke of the immanence of God here in the 
world continually, The idea of hopefulness 
and helpfulness implied in progress are two 
things to be always remembered. 

Mrs, Applebee then told of conditions in 
Attleboro, Mass. The community up to six 
years ago seems to have had very little idea 
of a liberal faith. For three years and a 
half Mr, Applebee has been working there, 
being at times almost ostracized. A new 
church has been built, and now the outlook 
is very promising. The roll-call showed an 
attendance of 122 delegates, representing 
41 branches, The afternoon session was 
devoted to a question box, and conference 
and various matters of interest to Alliance 
workers were considered. Mrs. Atherton 
read from a letter telling of the formation 
in Liverpool, England, of a league of Uni- 
tarian women. A vote of thanks to the 
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speakers of the day and to the Newport 
Branch for its hospitality was passed. The 
next meeting will be held Thursday, Jan. 
21, 1909, with the Branch of the First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. Alice D. Sanborn, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 


THE Iowa Assoctation.—The thirty-first 
annual meeting was held October 7, 8, and 9 
at Perry, Ia. From first to last it was a 
happy, enthusiastic, working conference, one 
of the best ever held in the State. Much 
of its success and the fine spirit of fellow- 
ship is due to the Perry church, which 
royally entertained all present. ‘The con- 
ference opened with a book review and dis- 
cussion, the official list containing a dozen 
of the late publications in philosophy and 
social service. When it came to ‘“‘The Ser- 
vant in the House,’”’ reviewed by State Li- 
brarian Brigham, an animated discussion 
arose concerning the relation of the average 
Christian minister to social questions. The 
evening session was held in the Congrega- 
tional church. Rev. R. E. Ramsay, presi- 
dent, Rev. E. E. Gordon, secretary, and Rev. 
M. B. Townsend of Sioux City conducted 
the service. Then Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
gave the conference sermon, which was 
called by the city morning paper, “The finest 
address ever given in Perry.”’ The large 
assembly was deeply stirred by Mr. Jones’s 
utterances concerning the duty of churches 
and individuals in face of great social needs, 
and his ringing call to unite and unify all 
our efforts for human good. 

Thursday morning was given over to busi- 
ness matters, greetings from the various 
denominational departments, by Messrs. 
Hawley, Backus, Wellman, and Mrs. Delano, 
In the afternoon two addresses were given: 
“Good Manners in Conference, Church, and 
Sunday-school,” by Rev. Charles P. Well- 
man, and “The Young People and the 
Church,” by Rev. M. B. Townsend. Both 
addresses were followed by discussion. At 
the evening platform meeting two stirring 
addresses were given, one by Rev. Robert 
E. Ramsay, on ‘‘The God Approachable,”’ 
and the other, ‘“Our Divine Humanity,” by 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley. One service of great 
uplift and joy was the devotional meeting 
led by Miss Safford. 

Friday morning, under Mr. Hawley’s 
leadership, was given over mostly to the prob- 
lem of Local Autonomy and Administra- 
tion, The sense of the conference was ex- 
pressed in favor of the issue, with a desire 
to co-operate in bringing it to a trial. 

In view of the coming session of the Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago next September, 
and because this conference desires to aid in 
its success, it was, “Resolved, That a meeting 
of the Iowa Unitarian Association be held 
at Chicago at that time, and that all loyal 
friends and members of this association be 
urged to attend both meetings.” 

Also, as in the past, there has been some 
question of women in the ministry; and, asin 
Iowa the liberal churches have been blessed 
by the services of a considerable number of 
noble and devoted women ministers to whose 
zealous labors and wise direction is due, in 
large measure, the success of the liberal 
cause in the State, it was, “Resolved, That 
this lowa Conference desires to go on record 
as strongly in favor of having both men and 
women in the ministry, and as believing 
that women are fully as efficient and valu- 
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able as men, in all that pertains to religious 
leadership.” ; 

For a State of such great distances and 
with so few liberal churches, it was good to 
see delegates from eleven towns and cities. 
The conference closed with the hearty 
singing of a hymn and prayer by Mr. 
Hawley. The new officers selected were: 
president, G. B. Healy of Sioux City; vice- 
president, Rev. R. E. Ramsay of Daven- 
port; and Rev. Mary A. Safford and Messrs. 
Townsend and Wellman on the Board of 
Trustees. : 


THE MinNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE.—The Minnesota State Conference met 
at Hanska on October 5 to 7. The Hanska 
church is about a mile from the little village 
bearing the same name and is almost 
entirely composed of Norwegian people, 
largely farmers. Its most faithful pastor 
and able .eader in every good work is Rev. 
Amandus Norman. The WHanska society 
is in a prosperous condition and is at present 
engaged in the erection of a building in the 
village, which is to serve for various assem- 
blies, especially during the winter, and will 
contain a library. ‘The delegates, with the 
exception of the Hanska church, were the 
ministers of the various churches scattered 
throughout the State, while some of the 
smaller churches which are without a settled 
pastor at present were represented by 
the secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, Rev. W. M. Backus. Rev. R. E. 
Olmstead, state missionary of Dakota, at- 
tended as a representative of that section 
of the country. The reports of the churches 
were on the whole very encouraging, but 
the Conference regrets very much the re- 
moval of Rev. E. S. Hodgin to Los Angeles. 
Rev. Hodgin’s ministration in Minneapolis 
has been very efficient, and he leaves the 
church in a prosperous and sound condition. 

The conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley, who by his genial 
way and religious warmth captured the 
hearts of the Hanska people. The subject 
for discussion on Tuesday morning was 
“Unitarian Missionary Methods.” Mr. Ole 
Jorgenson, president of the conference, read 
a short but most able paper on ‘‘Organiza- 
tion.” Rev. Mr. Lilliefors of St. Cloud spoke 
impressively on the need of religious conse- 
cration. “It is not only for us to preach 
the gospel of love, but, in order to bring it 
to the people, we must embody that gospel 
in our lives.” Rev. W. M. Backus pre- 
sented ‘The Unitarian Outlook in the Cen- 
tral West.’”’ His address was free from all 
pessimism, but gave some simple facts. He 
contended that the lack of proper co-opera- 
tion between the local and the national 
organizations retarded effective mission 
work, and that the local organizations should 
exercise greater initiative and have more 
autonomy. In the afternoon Rev, George 
R. Gebauer gave an address on ‘The Mis- 
sion of the Church,’ and Dr. J. G. Parsons 
of Sioux Falls, S.D., spoke most interestingly 
about ‘‘The Religion of Doctors.” The 
Platform Meeting in the evening, held at 


' Nundali’s Hall in the village, proved a great 


success, The hall was completely filled 
with people, who listened with great earnest- 
ness to the inspiring addresses, The general 
subject was “Our Faith: a Modern Faith 
for Modern Men and Women.” Rev. W. M. 


Backus gave a very lucid address full of as-~ 
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surance and inspiration, and was most ably ordination of mind and body, and promote 
followed by Rev. John D. Reid of St. Paul, | efficiency, physical, mental, moral. The 
Rey. E. S$. Hodgin of Minneapolis, and Dr. | Sunday-school is fortunate in its new super- 
J. G. Parsons of Sioux Falls. Rev. Fred | intendent, a college graduate and a principal 
V. Hawley ended the meeting by a splendid ]in the local schools. Uniform lessons are 
summary of the evening’s addresses. ‘[he| used, with a class of the whole school to 
business meeting on Wednesday morning] conclude the hour. The Women’s Alliance 
passed the following resolution after listen- | numbers seventy-three ladies, and is the most 
ing to Rev. Fred V. Hawley’s presenta-| successful organization in the parish. ‘The 
tion on the necessity of local autonomy:| parish is blessed with large Sunday congre- 
“The Minnesota State Conference in ses-| gations and an active constituency. The 
sion assembled approves of devising means | minister, Mr, C. L. Ball, preaches Sunday 
and ways to bring about a much-desired | evening at Shelburne Falls, forty miles dis- 
local autonomy in the work and administra- | tant, and remains in that town Mondays 
tion of church extension.” for parish work. 

It was also decided to drop next year the 
meeting of the State Conference and hold 
instead merely a business meeting in con- 
nection with the session of the National 
Conference which presumably will meet next 
autumn in Chicago. 

The Hanska Conference was certainly 
very inspiring and helpful, and the visit- 
ing ministers will always remember the de- 
lightful hours spent at the hospitable home 
of Rev. and Mrs. A. Norman, George R. 
Gebauer, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rey. William H. Lyon, D.D.: On Sunday 
morning, October 25, Rev. Frederick W. 
Perkins of Lynn will preach. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, 
Rev. George F. Pratt: Special interest at- 
taches to this church because it is one of the 
three or four Unitarian churches in Boston 
that maintains the free pew system, and 
also because it is located in a rapidly chang- 
ing section, where it is supposed to be most 
difficult for a church to exist. The hope- 
fulness of the situation may be seen, how- 
ever, from figures tabulated by the minister 
for the past four years, which show an 
average annual gain of thirty-five families 
against a loss of twenty, leaving a net gain 
of fifteen for each year, In the past three 
years the church doubled its financial 
strength. ‘The fall work opens with leaders 
in all departments full of zeal to accomplish 
great things. On October 29 and 30 the 
Alliance will hold a rather unique fair, to be 
called ‘‘ An automobile trip round the world.” 
All excursions will start from the church, 
corner of Dix Street and Dorchester Avenue, 
where a garden café will be open on both 
days from six to ten o’clock, and visits will 
be made to homes of parishioners, where 
booths will be found decorated and furnished 
with articles on sale appropriate to various 
countries,—Great Britain, France, Holland, 
ete. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D.: At the twilight 
meeting on Sunday, October 25, at four 
o’clock, Mr. Louis P. Nash will speak on 
“The Fatherhood of God.’’ Music by the 
Disciples school choir. A welcome is ex- 
tended to all. 


ArxHoL, Mass.—Second Unitarian Society, 
Rev, Clarence L. Ball: After two months’ 
vacation the parish resumes its numerous 
activities. The large parish house has been 
redecorated, and was open to the public 
for the first time October 7, when the 
Women’s Alliance entertained the Alliance 
from Barre and Petersham at lunch, About 
sixty ladies sat down at eight tables: at 
each table the Athol ladies served. The 
Women’s Club, an organization of two 
hundred and fifty women, hold their monthly 
regular meetings and frequent department 
meetings in the hall, All the presidents 
who have served the Women’s Club are 
members of this parish. Another of the 
devoted women is president of the Associ- 
ated Charities. The parish house is admir- 
ably adapted for gymnastics and games. 
Last winter the classes of women and of 
girls numbered one hundred and fifty. This 
year a large boys’ club is at work Monday 
evenings on gymnastics and hygienic games, 
also basket-ball. The women’s classes will 
not be organized till November, The work 
of physical education along our lines has 
been taken up in Orange, and the two towns 
employ the same director. Orange has re- 
jected the Young Men's Christian Association 
and Athol has suspended the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building projects. In 
Athol, a strong Unitarian town, and in 
Orange, a strong Universalist town, a Young 
Men’s Christian Association is not the ideal 
means of physical training. The Swedish- 
American system of gymnastics at the word 
of command (without music) is used, as it 
is also a mental training and tends to the 
instant co-ordination of mind and body. 
The games, primarily hygienic, develop char- 
acter, The aim is more than physical train- 
ing. We strengthen the will, gain co- 


FRANKLIN, Pa,—The First Unitarian 
Church: Rey. Charles E. Snyder has been 
ordained to the ministry and installed as 
pastor. The preliminary details of the ser- 
vice were in charge of Mr. Snyder, and fol- 
lowed closely the usual order of the Sunday 
morning service. Rev. C. R. Bowen, the 
former pastor of the church, spoke on the 
purpose of the church. The address to the 
minister was given by Rev. W. H. Fish, 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Meadville. 


Mr. Snyder to the ranks of the clergy, and 
congratulated the Unitarians of Franklin 
on their choice of a pastor, Mr. Snyder is 
now well started on his work in Franklin, 
and has announced that he will preach a 
series of sermons on special subjects. 


GREAT Fatuis, Mont.—First 
Church: Rev. George A. Hathaway, late of 
Scituate, was installed minister of 
church here Sunday evening, October 10, 
by Revs. Bradford Leavitt of San Francisco 
and Frank A. Powell of Helena. 
Leavitt happened to be passing through as 
Billings lecturer, Already the church has 


point with a future. 


President F, C, Southworth then welcomed | 
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HoprepALeE, Mass.—The Unitarian Par- 
ish: The Hopedale church, in accepting the 
resignation of Rev. Frank W. Pratt, to take 
effect after the first Sunday in November, 
placed on record in resolutions its sense of 
appreciation of his valuable work in Hope- 
dale, its regret that the pleasant relations 
of the past four years are to be severed, 
and its best wishes that health and success 
may follow him to his new sphere of use- 
fulness, 


New Yorx, N,Y.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Thomas. R. Slicer: The church 
has opened with a very satisfactory attend- 
ance, considerably larger than a year ago, al- 
though many of the people are still away. Mr. 
Slicer has now preached two of a short series 
of sermons on “What Unitarianism Is,” 


Personals, 


The address of Rev, Thomas D, Howard 
is, as heretofore, 99 School Street, Springfield, 
Mass., not, as stated in the Year Book for 
1908, Peterboro, N.H. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Children’s Mission is published in its usual 
attractive form, with Abbot Thayer’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘Caritas” on the cover, 

The chief feature of the work during the 
year has been the closing of the Home and 
the placing of even the temporary children 
immediately in private families. The sig- 
nificance of this change is shown strikingly 
on the title-page, where appears a picture of 
the closed home and below it the words, ‘‘The 
office is still here, but the children are in the 
country. (See opposite page.)’’ Turning to 
the opposite page one finds a charming pict- 
ure of country life and cannot help thinking 
how much happier the four boys shown in the 
picture must be in these surroundings than 
in the brick ““Home” in the city. Another 
picture shows a poor city mother, with baby 
in arms and little one following, who has been 
advised and assisted to provide for her own 
without a separation. 

This work has had its natural growth dur- 
ing the year and continues in its increasing 
demand upon the generous. The children in 
our Sunday-schools are still loyal in their 
support; but, that the Mission may continue 


| its efficient help to all who need it, more sub- 


scriptions are needed from adults. 


ECYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A series of tours, sailing in January and February, 1909. 
Leisure, comfort, and interpretation of the Orient’s match- 
less wonders. Special arrangements for private parties, 
families, and individual travellers. You will find it to 
your advantage to confer with us about your Oriental 
trip. H. W. Dunninc & Co., 

111 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


| To the Children of the Destitute in the City 


Unitarian | 


the | 
Rev. Mr. | 


begun auspiciously. Great Falls is a crucial | 


of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 4 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R, Euet, Secy. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
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277 Tremont St., in. 
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Pleasantries, 


A boy, being asked why patent medicines 
were harmful, said that it was because the 
things they were made of were not in them. 


The class was given “Oliver Cromwell’ 
as the subject for a short essay, and one of 
the efforts contained the following sentence: 
“Oliver Cromwell had an iron will, an un- 
sightly wart, anda large red nose; but under- 
neath were deep religious feelings.” 


In New Haven the committee of a graduat- 
ing class once went toa local jeweller with a 
commission for a class badge. They had in 
view a design representing a youthful grad- 
uate surveying the universe. “About how 
large would you like the figure?” the jeweller 
asked. “Well,” said the spokesman, ‘“‘we 
thought the graduate ought to cover about 
three-quarters of the badge, and the universe 
the rest.’”?—Success. 


The choice of favorite characters of fiction 
is generally determined by sentiment, but 
Harry Lord is practical. ‘‘Had an English 
test to-day,’’ he remarked incidentally at the 
supper table. ‘‘Had to name ten characters 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ and follow our favorite charac- 
ter through the story.” ‘“‘Who was your 
favorite?”’ asked Mr. Lord. “Athelstane.”’ 
“ Athelstane?’’ repeated the father in 
amazement. Why?” 
the middle of the book.”—Selected. 


Some gentlemen who had just returned 
from a trip through the West came to Wash- 
ington and went to call on Lincoln. During 
their visit one of the men spoke of a body 
of water in Nebraska, which bore an Indian 
name. ‘I cannot recall its name now,” 
he said, in a vexed tone, ‘“‘but it signified 
‘weeping water.’’’ President Lincoln in- 
stantly responded, “As ‘laughing water,’ 
according to Longfellow, is ‘Minnehaha,’ 
this evidently should be ‘Minneboohoo.’ ’’?— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


The principal owners in a new Nevada 
mining-camp were an Irishman and a Jew, 
and, as acompliment to these leading citizens, 
the camp left to them the bestowal of a 
suitable name upon the new community. 
The Irishman stood out for a name that 
should suggest his native isle, while the Jew 
was just as insistent for a name suggestive 
of the chosen people. ‘The rest of the camp 
finally insisted that there should be a com- 
promise. So the new camp was called ‘‘Tip- 
perusalem,’’—Lippincott’s Magazine, 


A school teacher in the Italian quarter of 
an American city told her children the story 
of the fox and the grapes. Tony was espe- 
cially delighted with the story, and eagerly 
sought his chum, Joe, who was in another 
class. By good luck the teacher overheard 
Tony’s version. In his excited, broken Eng- 
lish he told the fable much as it is written, 
until he came to the end.’ This was his 
rendering of the climax: ‘‘De olda fox he 
say, ‘Da grape no good, anyhow; alla sour! 
I guess I go geta de banan’.’’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


When Mr. Volney Streamer was visiting 
Mark Twain at his Redding home, a short 
time ago, he remarked on the picturesque 
appearance of a windmill in the distant land- 
scape. It was not a windmill, however, but 
the tower of the Congregational church at 
Redding Centre. When the clergyman of 
that church came to see Mr. Clemens, the 
latter told him that one of his guests had 
called his church a windmill, adding, “I 
think that was going a little too far!’’—The 
Lounger, in Putnam’s and the Reader for 
October. 
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POPE- TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
“JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxford 


_~ Gducational, 


Daughters of the late 
well-known educator, 
H’L T. 


The Misses Allen weitictown 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address ; 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in-New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711, 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


Three Scholarships 


In a well-known girls’ preparatory school can 
be secured by pupils intending to enter Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, or Mount Holyoke in 1909. 
Address W. L. C , Christian Register Office. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. "FOR BOYS : 
Elementary avd advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. Scholarships. A new Pre tory 
Course in FORESTRY. a! ae 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mags. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. a Pp FARR, Principat. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


